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Chronicle 


Austria.—If statistics are to be trusted, the state of the 
Austrian public schools shows the consequences of what 
the country has suffered during the last few years. Just 

etiins now there are 78,992 boys, and 81,824 
a girls attending the schools, exactly half 
Condisions the number in attendance before the 
war. There are, all told, 290,000 children in Vienna, and 
of these every second child, it is stated, dies before reach- 
ing the age of sixteen. And yet the following figures 
make it sufficiently clear that Austria has been tided over 
the worst period of her great crisis. 
Birth in Vienna Deaths 
33,000 
33,000 
37,000 
52,000 
29,000 
30,008 


While in the year 1918 as many as 11,531 people died 
of tuberculosis, in 1922 only 5,552 met with the same 
fate. This seems to prove, that Austrians are no longer 
as underfed as formerly. 


Unemployment, the great affliction of last winter, seems 
also to have reached its point of culmination. From the 
‘end of September, when Vienna had 38,000 unemployed, 
their number continued to increase until the end of Febru- 
ary, when it reached the grand total of 169,255. But 
since then unemployment has diminished, especially in 
some industries, such as textiles, building trades, wood- 
work and chemical manufactory. The city of Vienna 
has resolved to finance some public works in order to 
offer more extensive opportunities for work. Houses are 
to be built, a nursery garden will be developed on a large 
plot of ground near the Danube and many fruit trees 
are to be planted in the orchards of the city and its sur- 
roundings, which had been sadly neglected during the 
war. 

The international Viennese fair, known as the Wiener 
Messe, held from March 18 to March 25, is said to have 
been quite satisfactory. Nevertheless trade and com- 
merce still suffer from the tendency on the part of foreign 
nations to close their frontiers against Austrian goods. 
A series of articles by various leaders of industry recently 
appeared in the Tagblatt. All complained of this fact, 
describing it as a “ Chinese wall.” Trade treaties with 
her neighbors are now of the greatest vital consequence 
to Austria. Such a treaty Chancellor Seipel was seeking 
to negotiate with Italy during the past month. It is 
hoped that it will soon be successfully concluded. 

Among the domestic difficulties may be noted in partic- 
ular the so called “ passive resistance”’ strike arranged 
by the postal employes for the critical time of the Wiener 
Messe. It was a protest against taking away their privi- 
lege of reduced railway fares. And yet this was only 
the apparent reason. In one of his speeches Chancellor 
Seipel confessed that it made his heart heavy to think, 
how most of those who lived on fixed salaries had to 
suffer from the State reforms introduced by the Geneva 
Covenant. Yet, it could not be helped; as there was no 
other way out of the difficulty. Socialists view the conse- 
quences of the Covenant with ever increasing bitterness. 
It is a fact that a far greater share of the costs could be 
borne by the former profiteers. But no statesman could 
have done more to win or compel the best cooperation 
of all the citizens in this crisis, and the Socialists know 
this well enough. 


Egypt.—According to the Manchester weekly Guardian 
events have now clearly proved that the stop-gap Minis- 
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try of Yehia Pasha, lately set up in Egypt, can achieve 


no more than its predecessor. Ad- 

A Policy , a , 
mittedly it was intended only as a 
of Delay “Ministry of Affairs,” . organized 


merely to deal with the accumulation of business which 
has piled up since the resignation of the Nessim Govern- 
ment. But it can have no real policy nor any consecutive 
plan for the welfare of the country. It is true that Yehia 
Pasha has spoken a great deal of the “ realization of the 
nation’s hopes.” But if these are to be realized, Egypt, 
according to the Lancashire journal, must look elsewhere 
than to the Ministry now in office. “ The master in 
Egypt,” writes the Guardian, “is still Lord Allenby, and 
while the regime of martial law and deportation for which 
he stands, persists, there is no hope of a Ministry that 
can move forward with the backing of the Egyptian 
majority.” 

There has been a recrudescence of outrages against 
Englishmen. These outrages were in turn followed by 
further arrests of Nationalists leaders “though the sin- 
cerity of their often expressed detestation of murder as 
a means to progress is not questioned.” According to 
the Guardian, the confusion that has followed on the first 
false step of Zaghlul’s deportation to the Seychelles Isl- 
ands a year ago, grows steadily worse. The great Liberal 
“It is high time to take the only straight 
way out of it.” With the release of the Nationalist 
leaders and the resumption of normal law, it may be pos- 
sible to get a representative Egyptian Cabinet willing to 
promulgate the new Constitution in a form that will sat- 
isfy Egyptian aspirations while reserving essential British 
interests. “ But,” adds the Guardian, “ with every day’s 
delay, the chance of a peaceful solution is lessened. For 
what is the British Cabinet waiting?” 


paper says: 


The Ruhr.—-The most important Ruhr document 
hitherto issued on the German side is the appeal made to 
the foreign nations by the Bishops within whose dioceses 
the occupied territory lies. Since this 
is practically an entirely Catholic coun- 
try, the Bishops are the most repre- 
sentative spokesmen of the people. They have strenu- 
ously insisted upon the repression of all sentiments of 
hatred and vengeance, and in their combined message, now 
sent out to the world from Paderborn, they call attention 
to the fact that this city had been the center of their 
charitable activities whence they had brought relief and 
comfort to hundreds of French and Belgian soldiers as 
well as to their families. The German people, they state, 
neither desired the war nor were responsible for it, but 
amid suffering and sacrifice rendered obedience to the 
lawful authorities placed over them. Then, following a 
dreadful revolution, came the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
which, “ with its unbearable harshness and burdens, com- 
pletely crushed our people to the earth.” The misery 
which this Treaty has brought “ literally cries to heaven ” 
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and the greatest weight of all the terrible suffering falls 
upon those who were entirely unconnected with the war. 
Wherever the Bishops go, hunger and disease stares them 
in the face, in orphanages, hospitals, schools, families and 
homes for the aged. The main occupation of the 
Hierarchy, in these days of alleged peace, is to heed the 
cries of distress rising from all sides and becoming daily 
more heart-rending, and to administer whatever help can 
be secured from without that death and destruction may 
be warded off and that they may save what can still be 
saved. They do not even wish to call attention to the 
great need within the Church itself, to the dire poverty of 
so many convents and priests. 

Solemnly, they give to the world their sacred word 
that the people, in obedience to their Government, “ have 
seriously and honestly set themselves to the task of fulfill- 
ing, so far as it was humanly possible, all the conditions 
placed upon them by the victors.”” They then ask: 

If this determination of our people to meet their obligations 
is attested beyond all dispute by the actual delivery of values that 
at the present date amount to about one hundred billion gold 
marks, we surely may in all justice ask: “ When, in the entire 
history of the world, was there ever a people that made greater 
and mightier efforts to obtain at length release from its military 
enemies and the liberty to return to a true state of peace?” 

Studying with the utmost care the questions of inter- 
national justice the Bishops cannot concede that with such 
evidence of the popular efforts to meet all obligations 
there could be any justification, based merely on the in- 
considerable shortcomings in the exacted deliveries, for 
enforcing “ the terrible measures ” under which their own 
diocesans are suffering most directly. A vivid picture of 
the conditions now existing in the Ruhr then follows: 

We cannot concede to the officers of the hostile armies of 
occupation the right to force our diocesans in time of peace to 
commit acts of rebellion and disloyalty, perjury and high treason 
against their civic authorities; nor yet to treat like common 
criminals honorable men, whom we in many cases know personally 
and esteem most highly; to condemn them to exile, and prison, 
and to cast them into chains. 

Revolting, in the midst of peace, are the exorbitant fines and 
prison sentences inflicted on men for the fulfilment of their 
duties due to their country. Barbarous are the fetters, kicks, 
lashes with whips and other maltreatments meted out to per- 
fectly innocent and helpless people. We are shocked beyond 
expression at the treatment accorded to the inoffensive families 
themselves of men condemned for doing their duty. Women, 
children, infants and the aged are brutally driven from house and 
home; nor has this happened merely in isolated instances, but 
repeatedly. 

“Filled with care and anguish,” the Bishops declare that 
such measures in time of peace must widen the cleft be- 
tween the nations, and must challenge the agonized people 
to commit deeds of despair. Yet true to the spirit of 
Christ they will continue to carry out faithfully their 
mission of peace, and they admonish the Faithful “to 
remain quiet under injustice and cruelty and never to 
return evil for evil.” But as Bishops they are under a 
sacred obligation not to remain silent under the torment 
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and affliction of their people. They would else be held 
responsible for the indescribable consequences which they 
fear will follow from the action against which England 
had already protested. The need “of revising the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles, if war is not to be made the normal 
condition upon earth” must be evident to all “ from the 
gruesome conditions in the Rhine and Ruhr territories.” 
The Bishops then warn the world against the statements 
which would attribute to the native population itself the 
horror of these conditions. They know their people, 
among whom they have grown up, and speaking in the 
name of 7,000,000 Catholics they vouch that these people 
love peace and work. Finally they thank the Catholic 
world, and in the first place the Holy Father, for the 
material help that has been sent them to alleviate somewhat 
the enormous suffering of their diocesans. In the spirit of 
the same Holy Father, who has sympathized with them 
so deeply, they ask their own diocesans to unite with them 
in a prayer for charity, justice and good will among men. 


The main result of the Franco-Belgian conference 
which ended in Paris, April 14, was the decision by the 
French and Belgian Premiers against the Loucheur pro- 

ject of any immediate attempt to effect 
The Franco- 4 rapprochement on the Ruhr ques- 
Belgian Pact tion with England. It is true that 
the official communiqué contains no mention of the de- 
cision against bargaining with England, but owing to the 
interest created in France and in Belgium in the project, 
the omission of any reference to it is significant and is 
generally conceded to be a rejection of the plan. But 
the French and Belgian Premiers do not intend that their 
stand should be considered a rebuff to England. On 
April 13, they put the question through the French Em- 
bassy in London, to Mr. Bonar Law, the English Premier, 
whether he would agree to the French and the Belgians 
staying in the Ruhr until reparations were paid. He did 
not reply in the affirmative. In consequence both M. 
Poincaré and M. Theunis rest on the position taken by 
them some time ago in Brussels. 

The two Premiers also decided against the immediate 
publication of the terms which France and Belgium in- 
tend to offer to Germany. Both in Belgium and in France 
there is some criticism of this action. But the Premiers 
seem to think that the publication of these terms at the 
present moment would only serve to entangle the problem 
still more, if they were to enter on a detailed discussion 
of figures. They take the stand that Germany must give 
up her program of resistance in the Ruhr: it will be time 
enough then, they say, to talk of definite figures. Never- 
theless the French and Belgian members of the Repara- 
tions Commission were told to work together in order to 
harmonize the Belgian and French reparations plans and 
claims,. which do not entirely agree, so that all will be 
prepared when actual negotiations begin. At the close of 
the conference an official communiqué was issued. It 
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stated that the French and Belgian Ministers had pre- 
pared common instructions to be sent to the High Com- 
missioners in the Rhine territory and to General Degoutte 
for the functioning and control of a central counting 
house, to be established in the regions recently occupied, 
for the distribution of the product of fines, seizures, funds 
and so on. The communiqué also stated that it had been 
decided that merchandise and different products seized 
in the occupied regions shall be credited to occupation ex- 
penses and that after these are met, the rest shall be 
handed over to the Reparations Commission to be credited 
to the reparations accounts of the Allies. Moreover the 
communiqué stated that the two Governments had re- 
affirmed the Brussels resolution that they would not evacu- 
ate the Ruhr and other occupied territories on simple 
German promises, but will withdraw in proportion to the 
execution by Germany of her obligations for reparations. 


The legality of the decision arrived at by the French 
and Belgian Ministers that the Franco-Belgian occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr shall be paid for out of the goods and 

money seized from the Germans, any 
The Protests | balance from the seizure to be turned 
over to the general reparations fund 
for the general benefit of the Allies, was questioned by 
some jurists and it is considered probable that England 
may raise objections. To the objections already brought 
against their decision, the Ministers reply that their action 
is entirely legal, because their occupation of the Ruhr is 
being carried out under the article of the Versailles treaty 
which authorizes such a measure in view of a default by 
Germany. They contend, they are acting for all the Allies, 
and are naturally warranted in reimbursing themselves 
from the proceeds of the occupation. It was stated at the 
Quai d’Orsay that henceforth the Ruhr occupation would 
cost France and Belgium nothing, because the coal and 
coke taken will more than pay expenses, when the total 
reaches 10,000 tons daily. On April 14, the total amount- 
ed to 6,000 tons and it is expected that in a few days 
it will reach 10,000 tons. 


Rumania.—The persecution carried on by the Rumanian 
Government against the Catholic Church is steadily run- 
ning its course. Mention was made last week of the 


, ¥ hel 

Katies forced resignation of Bishop Glatt 
Religious felder. His prosecution has since been 
Persecution ordered because of his plain exposure 


of the Government’s tyranny. In addition to this act the 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop himself has demanded in the 
Rumanian Senate, of which he is a member, the expulsion 
of the Papal Nuncio. One reason given by him is that 
Roman Catholic propaganda should not be tolerated in 
the country. The details of his charges are vague enough, 
but he accuses the Nuncio of having violated all diplo- 
matic precedents by his absence, the previous year, from 
the strictly Orthodox -ceremonies connected with the 
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coronation. The Archbishop also attacked the Constitution 
for not definitely constituting the Orthodox creed the 
State religion, although it is given priority in the State. 
In the meantime the confiscation of Catholic Church 
property continues where anything still remains to be 
stolen. 


Russia.—Since the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch, 
public opinion, both inside and outside the country, seems 
to have exercised a temporary chastening influence on 
Soviet Russia. On the Russian Easter 

Butchkavitch’s | Sunday, April 8, according to the Gre- 
Murder gorian calendar, a remarkable out- 

burst of religious fervor took place all over the country. 
The churches were crowded and the expected demonstra- 
tions against religion did not happen, except in a very 
mild form. The Requiem Mass for the slain Vicar General 
also brought a crowd, and passed off without any untoward 
incident. The trial of Bishop Tikhon has been postponed 
till April 23, and the Russian All Communist Congress, 
announced for April 15, has been put off until June. 
Outside of Russia the week has been marked by the con- 
tinuance of expressions of horror from all over the civil- 
ized globe. In England a strong protest was signed by 
Cardinal Bourne, the Anglican Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and of York, Rabbi Hertz, General Bramwell 

Sooth, and other religious heads representing nearly every 
denomination in England. In this country the projected 
arrival of Mme. Kalenin, wife of the President of the 
Soviet Republic, aroused another storm of protests, and 
admittance was refused her by the Department of State. 
Her ostensible purpose was to beg for funds for starving 
children. The conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in session at Holyoke registered a strong protest 
against the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch, and other 
religious bodies have followed suit. In an article in its 
issue of April 12, the Methodist Christian Advocate says: 

It is not for any Protestant to lessen the glory of these martyrs 
by saying that they were obedient to “ Rome” rather than to God. 
They have been bred in the belief that the voice that speaks to 
them through the Church is the voice of God. And in their de- 
fiance of that Soviet law which offends the dictates of conscience 
they have displayed. a heroism that links them with all who 
through the ages have said: “We know that we ought to obey 
God rather than man.” 

Senator Borah in a communication in the Literary 
Digest implies that the offence of Mgr. Butchkavitch was 
purely civil. This statement was apparently made before 
the receipt of Captain McCullagh’s dispatches showing 
the exclusively anti-religious character of the trial. In 
his later dispatches Mr. McCuilagh relates the internal 
faction fights going on in the Soviets, in which the Jewish 
element is trying to gain complete ascendency in the 
councils of State. It is asserted that in the event of Lenin’s 
death, Russia will be ruled by a group of five men. For 
this group the candidates are Trotzky, Kameneff and 
Stalin, all Jews and mentioned as certain to have a place, 
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and Zinovieff, a Jew, Rykoff, Dzherzhinsky and Krassin. 
The renewed attention paid to Russia has accentuated the 
uneasiness existing in the countries close to Russia. Anti- 
Jewish riots in Poland were with difficulty subdued by 
government troops. Great fear is expressed lest the re- 
cent events in Russia prelude a new aggressive attitude 
of the Bolsheviki toward their neighbors. 


Sweden.—The first Chamber of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment has just rejected the Government bill for the aid 
of the unemployed, whose increasing number in the coun- 
try is causing alarm. The Ministry 
immediately announced its intention to 
resign. -But at the request of the 
Crown Prince, Premier Branting deferred the official act 
of resignation until the ‘return from abroad of King 
Gustavus. About a year and a half ago, M. Branting and 
his Cabinet came into power. This was made up of Social- 
ists, and was the second Socialist Ministry of Sweden. 
The first Socialist Cabinet lasted from March to October, 
1920, only, and Hjalmar Branting was at that time also 
Premier. He is often described as the foremost Socialist 
in Europe, although he does not approve of the methods 
of the extremists in that party. Many of the difficulties 
which confronted him during his first Premiership have 
followed him ever since he took office for the second time. 

In his first term as Premier, he succeeded in having 
an eight-hour law enacted. It is his one solid contribu- 
tion to the cause of the betterment of the laborer’s condi- 
tion. Another plan of his, that of the nationalization of 
the iron mines in northern Sweden, met with defeat. 
Although he kept Swedish money practically at par with 
the American dollar, he was not able to solve the indus- 
trial and economic difficulties which were facing Sweden. 
Prices remained high and money was scarce, and as a 
consequence the Swedish workingman was constantly 
agitating for higher wages, and strikes became frequent. 

The cause of the present Ministerial crisis is to be 
looked for in the disagreement between the First Cham- 
ber and the Government on the question of the workers 
eligible for the projected Government aid. The question 
was further complicated by dissensions among the work- 
ers themselves, their different organizations and unions. 
The Premier made serious efforts to effect a compromise 
between these various elements. But the labor organia- 
tions refused his request and insisted upon their original 
demands to Parliament. The Cabinet had to abide by 
the decision and the virtual, but not yet effected resigna- 
tion, of the Premier and his Ministry followed. 

The rejection of the bill shows how the tide is turn- 
ing against Socialism in Sweden. It is now predicted by 
competent observers that the new Ministry will be com- 
posed of a coalition of Liberals and Conservatives. In 
1921, Premier Branting was one of the winners of the 
Nobel peace prize. During the war he was strongly in 
favor of the Allies. 


Premier Branting 
to Resign 
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The Question of Miracles 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


side the ordinary course of nature, and is beyond 

the power of anything created to produce it. It is 
a sensible event, because we can know that it happened 
by the use of our senses, just as we can apprehend any 
other event. A man steps off a rock into the water and 
sinks; another steps off and does not sink, but walks on 
the water. The two events are equally apparent to our 
senses. A miracle is outside the ordinary course of na- 
ture. When the soul leaves the body, it does not come 
back, and the body corrupts; that is the ordinary. course 
of nature. If, on the ‘:ommand of somebody the soul 
comes back and the body lives again, that is not the ordi- 
nary course of nature but a miracle. A miracle is beyond 
the ability of anything created to produce it by its own 
natural power. Tissue forms slowly in a wound that is 
healing, the created power of nature can and does do that. 
In another case a whole mass of living tissue is created 
out of nothing in a twinkling of an eye. No finite created 
power can of its nature do that, only the Creator can 
create out of nothing, that is, bring something into being 
where nothing was before. It is then clear what we mean 
by a miracle. It must at the same time be some event 
that we can see, it must be outside the course of the laws 
of nature, and it must be such that there is no force in 
nature that can of itself produce it. When these three 
things together can be said about an event, that event is a 
miracle. 

But when we have said this a whole series of ques- 
tions comes up. These questions shall be answered in this 
and the following article. The questions are: Can God 
work miracles? If He has the power to work miracles 
is there any reason against His use of this power? If 
there is not any reason against it, and if some extraordi- 
nary fact takes place can we be sure it was God who 
caused that fact and not another, an unknown power in 
nature itself? And if we be thus assured it was God 
who worked the miracle, can we know why He worked 
it? Has the miracle any meaning, does it teach us any- 
thing, and if so, what? If these questions are answered 
we shall know why Catholics hold to miracles, in the Gos- 
pels and in modern times, and we shall also be able to see 
how and why miracles prove the Divine origin of a 
Revelation, if they are produced in conjunction with a 
Revelation, for the purpose of calling God to witness its 
origin. 

Can God work miracles? How do we prove that He 
can do so? To answer this, we have first of all to ask 
him, to whom we would prove that He can work miracles, 
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this question: What is his idea of God? Is it the god 
of H. G. Wells, finite like ourselves and struggling along 
with us? Is it the god of the Pantheists, neither differ- 
ent from, nor more powerful than“nature itself? Is our 
friend merely vague about it, even ignorant? If so, 
then we must before all show him what God is, as far 
as we can. But if God is the Christian God, who deter- 
mined the laws of the stars and of all moving bodies, the 
properties of chemical elements and of physical energy, 
the structure and physiology of human and animal organ- 
ism, if it is God who gave the universe a start, and once 
moving kept it in being and in motion, then that God can 
work miracles. Why? 

It is wrong to imagine that a miracle is a violation on 
God’s part of the laws of nature. It is a natural law 
that a stone will fall to earth. But if I interpose my 
hand and keep the stone from falling, I am not violating 
a law of nature, but acting in accordance with nature. 
Now if I take my hand away and the stone still remains 
suspended in the air, I have a miracle. But it is not any 
more a violation of a law of nature for God to hold it 
there than it is for me to hold it there. It is not a vioia- 
tion of nature for new tissue to form in a wound under 
a skilful surgeon’s care. Neither is God violating nature, 
when He who made the laws of human tissue, suddenlv 
creates new tissue in that wound. The truth of the 
matter is that we often have a false idea of what a law of 
nature is. The laws of nature are nothing more than the 
constant way natural forces act if left to themselves. 
Fire burns; water seeks its level; bodies attract one an- 
other; man is mortal. We formulate these laws by ob- 
servation. and experiment. But a law supposes a law- 
giver. The constant action of the falling stone, of fire, 
of water, is not the law, but the effect of the law. 


The law is in the will of the lawgiver, and we who 
believe in God, know the Lawgiver is God. He made the 
laws, and what we call a “law” is only the observed effect 
of His laws. The laws of nature are not independent of 
God, but merely the visible effect of His constant action. 
Only those who do not believe in the Christian God can 
deny this. He is the supreme Lawgiver. Surely wi.en 
He freely decided that natural forces should act in this 
way and not in that, He could at the same time have been 
just as free to decide that at such and such a moment He 
would interpose His own unlimited power to make those 
natural ferces act otherwise, just as I interposed my 
limited power to keep the stone from following out its 
law. This is not as if God really interfered in the course 
of nature, as if He were outside and suddenly came in 
























































disturbing it all. No, He was there all the time. The 
only reason natural forces act at all is because He is there. 
Fire burns, water seeks its level, bodies attract one an- 
other, man is mortal, because God so disposed natural 
forces, and by His power makes them act so. 

The production of even the most ordinary object is 
just as mysterious as a miracle. They both come from 
the Infinite, the one no less than the other. God's action 
in a miracle is no whit stronger nor more complicated 
than in the least event. The development of a flower 
from a seed is a marvel as wonderful as the multiplication 
of loaves. God must necessarily concur witii every ac- 
tion any created being performs; else they are not crea- 
tures, but gods. This is nothing more than to say that 
God is “transcendent to” (above) nature in His Being, but 
“immanent to” (dwelling in) nature by His presence and 
constant activity. This is the Christian’s idea of ‘sod. 
This God can work miracles. No man is logica! in ad- 
mitting that there is a free Cause of all things on which 
they depend for their being and power to act, and yet 
denying His pewer to change anything, if He wills. 

God,can work miracles. But maybe there is some 
reason why He should not use this power to change the 
ordinary course of physical nature which He established ? 
We must remember that physical nature is-not the whole 
of nature, but part of it. There is also the moral+urder 
of nature, the order of minds and wills. Beauty, truth, 
goodness, love, justice, wisdom, these, too, are part of 
nature, in the moral order. This order has its laws an:] 
ends, too. Physical nature is not independent of this 
order, but forms one whole with it. Physical and moral 
nature are interdependent, they work together, together 
they form the universe of laws. Only naturally the moral 
order is higher than the physical order. Where it touches 
man, the physical order exists only to aid man to attain 
the ends God gave him in the moral order. This is an 
elementary truth of religion. Now God, Who has His 
ends to attain in the physical order, his also His ends to 
attain in the moral order. The attainment of the two 
sets of ends together forms the whole of creation. 

If God has an end to attain in the moral order, and 
He chooses to use the physical order to aitain that cna, 
there is no contradiction in His doing so. This is im- 
portant. When God chooses to usz physical nature in 
some other way than it ordinarily acts, it is no arbitrary 
caprice. There is a meaning to His act. When Cirist 
walked on the water, it was not a mere spectacular act 
performed to dazzle and confuse people. Tle did it with 
a higher purpose; truth in the higher order demanded 
that the lower order for a moment change its course. 
And so of all other miracles. Just as physical nature acts 
in a certain way because of God’s constant will, so now 
by His power He makes it act in another way, but in re- 
sponse to a higher law. The ordinary way of acting, and 
the new way are together the order of His rule of the 
world. He has decreed both of these ways from all eter- 
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nity. By the same act by which He decreed the constant 
action of created forces, He decreed that at certain times 
and places, they would act differently according to His 
desires. He is not changing His mind, He is not acting 
against His nature nor against His expressed will or 
promise. He has one will that embraces all. Some men 
get well slowly in the ordinary way; others here and 
there get well suddenly ; both get well in response to law, 
the first in response to the ordinary law, the second in 
response to the extraordinary law, but both in response 
to the one universal law by which God rules the world. 
In the mere physical order, the effect of a law is sus- 
pended when Christ walks on the water, but the complete 
order of God’s rule is not suspended, and this order is 
the true law of nature. It is the complete order of God’s 
rule that sometimes in the interests of the moral order, 
physical nature be used for a moment, that the whole 
purpose of God’s will may be accomplished. 

It is the old question: What think ye of God? If I 
think He is the Christian God, then I must think that He 
is not hindered by any reason from working miracles ‘t 
He chooses. Rather He would cease to be the God we 
know He is, if He were so hindered. Therefore there is 
no contradiction in saying that God can work miracles. 
There is a contradiction in saying that He cannot work 
miracles. It is indeed sad imat some moderns who call 
themselves Christians should be deceived in this matter 
by scientists who are merely atheists. The Christian who 
claims to believe in the Christian God, and yet denies Him 
the power to work miracles, is in reality denying his God. 

God can work miracles. There is no reason why He 
should not choose to work them. Does He ever choose to 
work them? Do miracles happen? Matthew Arnold 
once said that the great argument against miracles is that 
they do not happen. They do happen. They often hap- 
pen, at Lourdes and other places. They have always 
happened in the Catholic Church ‘since the days of the 
Apostles. The miracles of today, for instance, at 
Lourdes, besides the testimony of eye witnesses, have in 
their favor the severe laboratory methods of the Bureau 
des Constatations, as may be seen in such works as 
“Medical Proof of the Miraculous,” by Dr. Le Bec, 
“Twenty Cures at Lourdes,” by Dr. de Grandmaison, and 
Father Clifford’s excellent ‘‘ The Logic of Lourdes.” The 
Saints since the beginning have performed miracles, for 
which we have the word of such soundly critical histo- 
rians as the Bollandists. Christ fed 5,000 people in the 
desert with seven loaves and two fishes, He cured ad- 
vanced cases of paralysis, He cured cases of dropsy, He 
raised three people from the dead. We know that He 
worked these miracles, for we have reliable witnesses that 
He did so, in the Gospels that have been proved genuine 
historical documents. There always have been miracles in 
the Church. It remains to see just what these miracles 
prove, especially in the case of Christ’s miracles. This 
will be done in a second article. 
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Our Immigration Problem 


EuGENE WEARE 





Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


N the early days of last February the Senate of the 
United States passed an act providing for the admis- 
sion into this country of certain Armenian refugees. 

The bill was designed as a “ humane measure” and pro- 
vided for the admission of 25,000 orphaned or homeless 
Armenian children under the age of sixteen. In addition 
to these, certain other Armenians, refugees “ within the 
terms of this act,” who have relatives in this country who 
are citizens or declarants for citizenship, were to be admis- 
sible here despite the present quota-law which restricts im- 
migration from Armenia to about 230 persons a year. On 
February 6 the Senate act was referred to the House for 
approval. Nine days later the House Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization reported the act favorably by 
striking out 124 of the 126 lines of the act as passed by 
the Senate and adding thereto an amendment of 738 lines 
which, in reality, is a bill setting up our long-promised per- 
manent legislative policy on immigration. Because of the 
rush and confusion in the Congress during the closing 
hours of the session the amended act failed to reach a vote. 
But, despite this, the proposed bill is important. It is a 
clear indication of the trend of thought of those re- 
sponsible for our immigration legislation. A majority of 
the members of the House Committee on Immigration 
which sponsored this bill have been returned to the next 
Congress. Two members who opposed the bill have been 
supplanted. It is confidently predicted now that the amend- 
ed bill, allowing for some slight changes, will be enacted 
early in the next Congressional session as the basis of our 
permanent immigration law. 

In view of this it may not be out of place at this time to 
endeavor to point out certain phases of the bill which ought 
to be of more than passing interest to all having the future 
well-being of this nation at heart. Catholic Americans, 
in particular, ought to be interested in any legislation touch- 
ing upon immigration. Distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of this land, there are huge numbers of the 
foreign born who are, or who ought to be, Catholics. To 
all of these people any scheme or plan for the establish- 
ment of a permanent immigration policy is of vital, per- 
sonal importance. It is not the purpose at this time to 
enter into discussion regarding the merit or the lack of 
merit of the policy set down in the bill which failed of 
passage. It is planned merely to view certain provisions 
of the suggested bill as it effects immigration as we now 
have it and as it was in the days before we took to a policy 
of restriction. 

The proponents of the new measure propose to change 
radically our established policy on immigration. One thing 
is certain: This country, if the Congressional legislators are 





permitted to have their way, will be no longer the refuge 
of the oppressed, the ambitious, the adventurous, the dere- 
lict, or the “ scum” of all nations. From evidence gath- 
ered at the hearings of the House Immigration Committee 
it appears that we have been getting more than our share 
of all such as these and the Committee appears to be de- 
termined to put a stop to their entrance. 

It will be recalled that for a long number of years, with 
certain general exceptions, ours was an unrestricted policy 
of immigration. All were made welcome. Unless one 
were a criminal or infected with a loathesome or, con- 
tagious disease, there was no objection to his admission. 
In the course of time we took to an attempt at scrutinizing 
our immigrants with the result that we passed a Chinese 
Exclusion Act. Then followed laws excluding contract 
laborers, anarchists, persons likely to become a public 
charge, the insane and the illiterates. The seemingly suc- 
cessful application of these several restrictions encouraged 
our legislators to venture a step farther in the same direc- 
tions. Two years ago a law was passed placing a limit 
upon the number of those to be admitted as immigrants. 
This law is known as the “ Three Per Cent” law and was 
enacted as a temporary measure designed to restrict immi- 
gration until such time as the Congress could agree upon 
and establish a permanent restrictive immigration policy. 
An effort to agree upon such a policy failed a year ago and 
the temporary law of 1921 was extended for a period of 
two years or until June 30, 1924. The recent effort to 
amend the Senate Armenian Refugee Act by substituting 
a permanent immigration bill, died with the Congressional 
session, so that, as matters now stand, the law of May 19, 
1921, is still in force. 

This law limits the number of immigrants who may come 
here in any one year to three per cent of the number of 
nationals resident in this country according to the census 
of 1910. In other words, in-as much as these census 
figures show that we had in this country in 1910 something 
like 1,402,000 Italians, under the provisions of the law, 
but three per cent of that number, about 42,000 are ad- 
missible as immigrants in a period of twelve months. 
Certain exceptions are allowed which permit the admission 
of additional numbers. For instance, an American citi- 
zen may bring in his wife or his minor children, regardless 
of the quota figures. Aliens returning from a temporary 
visit abroad or aliens who are “ professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of the Gospel, pro- 
fessors for colleges or seminaries, aliens belonging to any 
recognized learned profession or aliens to be employed as 
domestic servants ” are also admissible without regard to 
the quota. The total number of aliens admissible in any 











































one year from the countries covered by the restrictive law 
is about 355,000. Immigration from such countries as 
Canada, Mexico, the islands of the Atlantic adjacent to 
the American continent and the countries of Central and 
South America are not included in the quota. 

During the first year of the operation of the present 


law the total immigration from all countries was actually - 


about 309,000. Of this number, 244,000 came from the 
countries from which 355,000 could have been admitted 
by law. The countries of the North and West of Europe 
fell far below their allotted numbers. The groups from 
the East and South exhausted their quotas in less than six 
months’ time. 

Among the “ trained experts ” at Washington, concern- 
ing whom something was said in these columns on a pre- 
vious occasion, our immigrants are divided into two classes. 
Those who come from the North and West, the so-called 
Nordics, the Irish, Scotch, English, Scandinavians, the 
French, Germans, Belgians, etc., who are referred to as the 
“old immigrants,” those who come from the South of 
Europe or the East—the Poles, the Slavs, the Italians, 
etc., and are classified as the “new immigrants.” For 
some reason which has never been made quite clear to this 
writer the Nordics are considered the more desirable classes 
of immigrants. Fifty years ago, when the German and 
Irish immigrants were coming here in great numbers, the 
trained “experts” of that day emphasized the excellent 
qualities of the English and Scotch immigrants. In those 
days, before the Irish andthe Germans were a power in 
politics, their immigrants were placed in the same category 
as that in which we now place the Eastern and Southern 
Europeans. It is worthy of note, too, that in this present 
day the superiority of the Nordics among the immigrants is 
insisted upon by such journals as the Menace, the bulie- 
tins of organizations like the “ Guardians of Liberty,” the 
“Sons and Daughters of Washington ” and others of like 
kind. The “100 per cent Americans” of the Kukluxer 
type, wise in their day and generation, make a practise of 
insisting upon the soundness of their theory in the presence 
of our Senators and Congressmen who frame our immi- 
gration laws, and so it will happen that, when we get to 
the point of establishing our. permanent immigration policy, 
the law will probably be based on Nordic superiority! 

The bill reported favorably by the House Immigration 
Committee emphasized this Nordic myth. It - materially 
reduced the numbers of those who may come from the 
East and South of Europe and only slightly reduced the 
numbers from the North. The census of 1910 was dis- 
carded as a basis and that of 1890 substituted. In addi- 
tion, the three per cent of the present law was reduced to 
two per cent, though a flat quota of 400 for all countries 
was included. The effect of this change can be learned 
from the accompanying table of comparative statistics. 
The figures in the second, fourth and fifth columns may 
explain, in part at least, the enthusiasm of Kukluxers and 
some others in support of the proposed bill. 
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Comparative Table of Immigration Statistics 
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In truth it must be said that the proposed bill has many 
very excellent features when contrasted with our present 
law. Under the proposed law an American citizen may 
bring in, irrespective of the quota, not only his wife and. 
minor children as under the present law, but, in addition, 
his father, mother, unmarried minor brother or sister or 
unmarried minor niece or nephew. Aliens resident in this 
country who have applied for citizenship may bring in 
wife and unmarried minor children without regard to the 
quota figures. The plan of the Committee seems to be 
to admit the fewest possible number of new individuals, 
“new seed” is the term used during the hearings on the 
bill. 

Under the provisions of the proposed law there will be 
no such thing as an immigrant traveling three or four 
thousand miles to an American port only to learn upon ar- 
rival that, because a competing vessel to the one on which 
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he shipped was of greater horse-power than his, and, con- 
sequently, raced across the harbor line twenty-four hours 
in advance of his boat, he must return whence he came. 
The proposed law authorizes American consular. officials 
abroad to issue “immigration certificates” to intending 
immigrants only to the number of the established quota. 
At the same time much of the information concerning the 
immigrant’s eligibility for admittance here will be gath- 
ered, not upon his arrival in this country, but before he 
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starts on his journey. Provision is also made for the is- 
suance of certificates of immigration to certain aliens 
classified as “ non-quota” immigrants and not included 
within the percentage figures. 

In another paper the policy of restriction or non-restric- 
tion in immigration will be discussed from a national and 
an economic standpoint, with some reference to the effect 
of restriction upon the future of the Church in this 
country. 


The Courts and the People 


WaLTER KENNEDY 


distinguished lawyers and professors of law re- 

cently met in Washington for the purpose of form- 
ing the “ American Law Institute.” In many respects, 
the conference was one of the most important and far 
reaching, in its purpose, ever attended by American ju- 
rists. While the new organization has attracted special at- 
tention in legal circles, the formulation of the “ American 
Law Institute ” should not be dismissed as a purely pro- 
fessional movement, far removed from the public at large. 
On the contrary, it holds forth a promise and a program 
of vital interest to society and the individual. It may not 
be amiss, therefore, to review briefly the antecedent con- 
ditions that gave rise to the “ American Law Institute ” 
and the ends that it seeks to attain. 

The social environment, that spurred the leading ju- 
rists of America to action, is graphically set forth in the 
opening sentences of the Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mittee, which framed the agenda for the Washington 


. REPRESENTATIVE assembly of eminent judges, 


meeting : 
There is today general dissatisfaction with the administration 
of justice . . . It is unnecessary to emphasize here the danger 


from this general dissatisfaction. It breeds disrespect for law, 
and disrespect for law is the cornerstone of revolution. The 
danger would be real, even though the feeling that much is wrong 
with our law and its administration has no foundation in fact. 
There are, however, just causes for complaint. 

Coming from the responsible and conservative leaders 
of the legal profession, which is charged with the develop- 
ment and administration of law, this frank confession of 
the defects of our system of jurisprudence indicates the 
seriousness of the situation. This admission of the break- 
down of the law in modern life carries with it the neces- 
sity for seeking and applying a remedy to remove these 
defects. The duty of overcoming the evils, which are 
undermining the respect for law, rests primarily upon the 
lawyers of America. They cannot shunt the responsibil- 
ity; it is their house which must be set in order. It is 
gratifying to note that this initial step, the foundation 





of the “ American Law Institute,” indicates a serious pur- 
pose to meet this obligation and to alleviate the disrespect 
for law which is so apparent at the present time. 


In the language of the Committee’s Report, “the two 
chief defects in American law are its uncertainty and its 
complexity.” The lack of certainty in legal principles is 
more than a facial blemish that destroys the formal sym- 
metry of the legal order. The bewildering complexity of 
laws comprehends more than a loss of mechanical per- 
fection in the jural machine. Indeed, if the present at- 
tempt to reform the law were limited to a scientific re- 
statement of law for the exclusive benefit of the lawyers 
and judges, it would hardly arouse any special interest 
in extra-judicial classes. But, unfortunately, the uncer- 
tainty and complexity of our laws touch very intimately 
the daily life of every person in the community. 

It is manifest that the dual evils of intricate and vague 
legal standards have resulted in the frequent failure of 
the courts to administer justice. There is abroad the well- 
defined feeling that justice in actual operation is not the 
same for the rich and the poor. This does not mean 
that the rules of law, as developed and applied by the 
courts, are chameleon-hued and changeable according to 
the financial ratings of the contestants. It does mean, 
however, that the legerdemain of legal procedure often 
permits the postponement and: virtual defeat of the 
righteous cause of the needy suitor. With him, time is. 
always of the essence; and a tardy recovery may be as 
fatal as an adverse judgment. Governor Smith, in a 
recent interview, disclosed the startling fact that over 
fifty per cent of the time of the law courts is used up in 
matters of procedure, in the formal rather than the sub- 
stantive phases of litigation. This undue emphasis upon 
procedure and form, to the exclusion or submersion of 
the fundamental merits of the cases, places a heavy burden 
upon the poorer class of suitors in our courts. The laby- 
rinth of appeals, writs of error and exceptions, filed too 
often to stay the final judgment on the merits, wears out 
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the patience and depletes the pocketbook of the litigant 
with limited resources. Is it strange that the laws’ delay 
arouses the bitterness of the participants and accounts in 
a large measure for the current disrespect for law? And 
is it not in order to clear away and to simplify this com- 
plex legal machinery which retards and to that extent 
defeats the end of law? 

Grave as are the consequences of the complexities of 
legal procedure, they are palpably outweighed by harmful 
results of the uncertainty of law. The substantive aspects 
of a lawsuit, as distinguished from procedural, are not 
infrequently enmeshed in a jungle of contradictory and 
obscure legal formulas. The ablest lawyer is often un- 
able to advise his client with certainty as to the law that 
governs a given case. The stabilizing quality of predict- 
ability has been gradually disappearing, resulting in a 
steady increase of speculative litigation. The law becomes 
a game to be played and develops what Dean Wigmore 
calls a “ sporting theory of justice.” Beclouded and vari- 
able jural principles invite the doubtful adversary to take 
a chance; he feels that he has nothing to lose and some- 
thing to win. Again, it impels the possessor of a worthy 
cause to compromise rather than run the risk of defeat. 


Law becomes a mysterious, vague and unknowable - 


science rather than a precise, certain and simple vehicle 
for the accomplishment of justice. The effect upon the 
laity of this flexibility in the definition of the rights and 
duties in the legal order is accurately described by Gov- 
ernor Smith as follows: 

The citizen who approaches a lawsuit does so in fear and 
trembling with the feeling that he is going into some dark cavern 
in which he must feel his way about and where everything that 
happens is beyond the comprehension of an ordinary mortal. 

These are some of the patent defects of the American 
law which impelled the Bench and Bar to take action. 
Amid the mass of decisions and statutes, growing more 
monumental and stupendous each year, the uncertainty of 
law is constantly increasing; the complexity of law is 
becoming more pronounced. 

What is the remedy? The first concrete soiution is 
the organization of the “ American Law Institute.” Its 
purpose is: 

To promote the clarification and simplification of the law and 
its better adaptation to social needs, to secure the better admin- 
istration of justice, and to encourage and carry on scholarly and 
scientific work. 

The program of the Institute, as outlined in this pre- 
amble, is both ambitious and laudable. Perhaps the most 
heartening part of the plan is the promise that the work 
of the Institute will be chiefly taken up with a survey and 
restatement of existing law. No attempt will be made to 
promote political, social or economic changes. The prin- 
cipal agendum will be the task of stating clearly and simply 
what the law is. While a static form of jurisprudence 
should not be encouraged in the face of actual changes in 
the social order, it is well to pause and note the limitations 
of law. We are today suffering from the idea that there 
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is something magical and omnipotent about a legislative 
enactment which renders it capable of relieving every pain 
and ache ef the body politic. In accordance with this 
theory, the only way to improve a law is to change it, or 
better still, to pass another law. We are now, however, 
beginning to realize that quality, as well as quantity, has 
virtues in the legal order, and that the best way to en- 
hance the prestige of law is to make existing laws more 
certain, simple and just. 

The present emphasis upon the certainty and simplicity 
of law invites a collateral thought in conclusion. To those, 
who stress the value of authority and principle in the con- 
duct of the family and the State, the breakdown of modern 
jurisprudence is not surprising. The chaos and confusion 
of law are readily explained by all who recognize the 
futility of defining laws in final terms by recourse to 
human reason alone. Jurisprudence has not escaped the 
universal revolt against tradition and authority. This was 
accomplished by the abandonment of natural law as a. 
juridical guide or legislative compass. Beginning with 
the removal of Divine authority as the ultimate sanction 
of law and the substitution of the will and reason of man, 
it was an easy step to the delightfully comfortable prin- 
ciple of laissez faire. Herein the “ freedom” and “liber- 
ty” of the individual weré asserted as juristic norms 
without let or hindrance from the State. The era of in- 
dividualism, however, possessed one fatal defect, it did 
not work! Today individualism is generally discredited. 
But still the law has failed to regain its former prestige 
and authority. : 

In lieu of the former theory of self-help, we are now 
passing through its modern successor, which is just as ob- 
jectionable and untenable; that all forms of individual 
action may be controlled by law. The pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme and we are immersed in a 
flood of quack remedies and legislative nostrums, result- 
ing in the uncertain and complex state of jurisprudence 
of our day and time. 

Despite the present pragmatic trend in jurisprudence 
and the abhorrence of all reference to natural law, it is 
significant that the leaders of the American bar now admit 
that the two major defects of our law are its uncertainty 
and its complexity. The need of a certain formula and 
an authoritative text comes harking back in the legal order. 
Experience has shown that the ipse dixit of the judge, 
burdened with the bias and prejudice of humankind, de- 
mands some external standard to try the validity of judi- 
cial decree. The palliatives of the legislative fiat must like- 
wise be subjected to some more enduring test than the 
fluctuating and unstable claims and demands of a tem- 
porary majority. The present juristic movement, as out- 
lined in the charter of the “ American Law Institute,” 
is a strikingly pronounced concession to the postulates of 
certainty and simplicity as essentials in the administration 
of law. It is a decided, although veneered, return to the 
formal, if not the substantive, attributes of natural law. 
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The Movies, Pro and Con 


AnTHONY M. BeneprxK, D.D. 


HE movies and those connected with their production 

and presentation, far from being out of the woods, 
appear from recent events to be more hopelessly than ever 
lost in its mazes. At times it seems as though the film in- 
dustry were approaching the artistic, moral and business 
perfection which is due and necessary to its importance, 
and then untoward events happen to bring to the ground 
those carefully built hopes. 

For example, Peter B. Kyne, the celebrated author from 
the Pacific Coast, who has been under contract to write 
film stories, has quit the movies in disgust, making several 
serious charges against the industry ; namely, that it has no 
ethics, ‘‘ those who control the pictures do not want clean, 
wholesome stories ” ; that pictures are produced by “ igno- 
rant, defective intelligence,” that he had never made an 
engagement with any one in the movie business, that was 


- not broken; and he climaxes his accusations by stigmatiz- 


‘ 


ing the movies as “a cannery, not an industry,” And 
since Peter B. Kyne’s name stands high among contempo- 
rary writers of fiction, both for the excellence and the 
spiritual quality of his output, his charges bear weight, a 
weight that certainly warrants the use of some of Will 
Hays’ high-salaried investigative energy. 

Some of the prominent names in the cinema world have 
also been mixed up during the past few weeks with “ boot- 
legging” scandals. Cecil Demille’s palatial pleasure yacht, 
loaded with fine liquors, was recently seized by the Federal 
authorities, and several stars have been implicated in the 
confession of “a bootlegger ” who was recently taken into 
custody on the Coast. 

Then Quinn Martin, of the New York World, inveighs 
in a telling way against the bad grammar that is used in 
the sub-titles for feature pictures, and he makes particular 
mention of Thomas H. Ince’s “The Hottentot.” 
“‘ Whether or not they (i. e. people who view the pictures) 
are annoyed,” he says, “the exhibition of bad grammar 
and faulty English on our screens is a thing which ought 
to be discouraged and wiped out; there is no excuse for 
it.” For “one of Mr. Will Hays’ pet slogans is peda- 
gogic.” 

And Mr. Martin’s point is well taken, for the movies, 
to occupy their proper place in the world of art, must be 
instructive as well as entertaining. 


Naturally, some one is going to say [he concludes] that we are 
making a whole lot out of something that is relatively small and 
unimportant. But if that is the way the picture makers feel about 
it, let them go ahead with their dumb English. For our own part, 
it is about as small and unimportant as a fly would be in a bottle 
of milk. 


The same competent critic in his column gives publicity 
to, although he does not sanction, the charge that nepotism 
is the chief reason for the inferior and trashy pictures 
which form so large a part of the movie supply. The au- 
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thor of this charge, the writer of a special article for a 
screen magazine, claims that many scenario writers, char- 
acter actors and actresses and some directors have their 
positions because they are so fortunate as to be near rela- 
tives of stars or producers. It is, of course, not to be 
denied that occasionally favoritism occasioned by con- 
sanguinity or affinity or other and perhaps senti- 
mental reasons, elevates a man or woman to a 
position in the movies that he or she is_ not 
fitted to fill capably, but, as Mr. Martin remarks, the 
movies are no more guilty and no more to be censured for 
that practise than are stockbrokers and railroad magnates 
and legitimate stage managers—and “the percentage of 
relatives who are featured in pictures is so small as to re- 
duce it almost to nothingness.” 

And so the Philadelphia Bulletin, speaking of the at- 
tempt made by Governor Smith of New York to fulfil his 
pre-election pledge to do away with motion picture censor- 
ship in that State, presents the case for censorship, as 
proved by experience in Pennsylvania. This common- 
wealth, faced with the alternative of official inspection and 
approval of all pictures intended for public exhibition, or 
letting the whole thing up to the exhibitors and the public, 
has found official inspection necessary; for, although 
censorship is inconclusive, it manages to keep a large num- 
ber of pictures and captions mentally and morally ob- 
jectionable from the screen; and, “ compared to that prac- 
tical argument, theoretical objections have little weight.”’ 

These arguments against the movies have a great deal 
of force. But the protagonists’of the cinema world have 
their side of the question to offer. One change that is be- 
ing suggested by the independent producers, such as Fair- 
banks, Chaplin, and Mary Pickford, is to supply pictures 
to theatres on a percentage basis, instead of on the weekly 
rental system which has been in vogue. The purpose of 
this plan is to enable good pictures, by eliciting popular ap- 
proval, to live, while the bad ones would die a natural 
death. This plan has been tried out in Los Angeles with 
Fairbanks’ “ Robin Hood” film, and is reported to have 
been very successful. But this idea does not destroy the 
fear that pictures having a strong sex appeal will, through 
the arousing of morbid curiosity, have a greater success 
than films of high artistic merit. 

Another silver lining piercing through the black clouds 
on the movie horizon has been discerned in the excellence 
of the work of these same independent producers. Pic- 
tures like “Robin Hood,” Chaplin’s “The Pilgrim,” 
“ Driven,” and Marshall Neilan’s “ Minnie ” have been re- 
ceiving extravagant praise and, to a great extent, deserve 
it. And Nina Wilcox Putnam, writing in the Pictorial 
Review, waxes enthusiastic over the high quality of the 
entertainment which the movies offer the public, in com- 
parison with such vulgar means of amusement as bear- 
baiting, professional fisticuffs, the: village fair, cheap 
vaudeville, and the corner saloon. When she thinks of 
the enjoyment the pictures give to farmers, small-towners, 
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the tenement inhabitants of the large cities, South Sea 
Islanders, Eskimos, Turks, Senegambians, as well as to 
the intelligentsia and Gertrude Atherton’s “ Sophisticates ” 
—now we hope they are all in line—she could “ positively 
rush up and kiss somebody for sheer joy!” 

And President Harding, in a letter written recently to 
Will Hays, expressed his unqualified approval of the steps 
taken by Mr. Hays’ organization, working with the Na- 
tional Education Association, to develop pedagogic pic- 
tures for classroom use. He stresses the power for good 
of the movies in the study, especially, of history and 
geography ; but in many other ways, he feels, the pictorial 
representation of things of interest and points of note will 
help the student in the arduous pursuit of knowledge. 

I cannot help believing [he says] that a properly directed corps 
of camera-men might make a series of films at, for example, the 
Bureau of Standards, which would be of the utmost assistance and 
inspiration in many scientific studies. That is just one suggestion; 
a score of others, more or less related, will readily enough occur 
to you. 

Thus we have a justification, or hope thereof, of the 
mental and artistic value of the movies; but what about 
the moral factor, which is really the big thorn in the films’ 
side from a Catholic review’s standpoint? There has 
been some improvement in this particular since Mr, Hays’ 
accession to the dictator’s throne, but not enough to merit 
for him any resounding paeans of praise. One thing 
worthy of note is the unique manner in which Robert 
Edeson, the popular star, explains the license and orgies 
that are associated in tha public mind with Hollywood. 

One of the great factors causing these excesses, he says, 
is the enervation, the sapping of vitality, caused by lengthy 
subjection to the powerful rays of the Kleig lights used 
in the making of pictures. “ Lights,” he says ‘ thought- 
fully,’ “have a powerful effect on the human organism 
generally,” and he makes mention of the great caution 
exercised in the medical use of violet rays and X-rays. 
And thus the screen players, their nerves exhausted by a 
hard day’s work at the studio, go home “all in” and a 
“ bracer”’ is necessary to tone them up. “ And after- 
wards, being temporarily stimulated, they begin to look 
for excitement—and when a lot of people group together 
looking for excitement, it’s no wonder that a few wild 
parties result.” This, of course, is not a justification, it 
is merely an attempt to explain, and, if the truth be told, 
the explanation seems to be a trifle halt. 

Who can tell the future? The screen can be a great 
moral and educational power, but it has so far fallen short 
of living up to its promise that even its most ardent de- 
fenders begin to despair. What is the best way out of 
the difficulty, whether government regulation shall be 
found necessary, the future alone will tell. But no plea 
of temperamental or artistic necessity can ever cover over 
the moral blemish which the products of the film “ can- 
neries ” have so frequently borne, and a considerable im- 
provement is needed to revive the faith of the public. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im 
this department 


A Catholic Mother 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with great interest and the utmost gratification 
the two communications, “A Catholic Mother Speaks” and 
“Woman’s High Calling in the Home,” in the issue of AMERICA 
for March 24. I cannot refrain from showing my appreciation 
and whispering: “God bless these mothers!” for their fearless 
exposure of this “motherless age.” 

How intelligent parents can run the risk and assume the dread- 
ful responsibility of not taking every precaution in these reck- 
less times and how they can fail to send their children to Catholic 
schools and colleges, is beyond all comprehension. No happiness 
is so profound as that which consists in knowing that you are 
performing this, your great and first duty to God. No sacrifice 
can be considered too extreme when there is question of training 
young hearts to know, love and serve their Maker. 

I am the very proud mother of four children, three of whom 
are Religious. I am now enjoying not only a hundredfold but 
a full three hundredfold. Never in this life can I thank God 
sufficiently for the sacrifices I suffered in procuring the Catholic 
training _of my children. Sacrifice is the absolute necessity of | 
love, its instinct, its food, its very life. 

San Francisco. 


M. T. F. 


Nationalization of Basic Industries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Elisha 
Lee, in a recent dinner speech addressed at Boston to the Traffic 
Club of New England, made some assertions which must have 
challenged the thinking powers of an American business group. 
The reading clientele of the daily press, assuming that the gentle- 
man’s address was reported correctly, got the impression that his 
remarks were almost hysterical. Note the following paragraph: 

Both the farmers and labor forces of the country are in 
unsafe hands politically. They are trying to force the rail- 
roads into government ownership. Congress is no more to 
be trusted and may be stampeded at the next session. If this 
happens it will be the first step towards nationalization of all 
basic industries and the beginning of social and industrial 
revolution. 

If by “basic industries” is meant those which minister to the 
urgent needs of man: heat, light, transit and communication of 
all sorts, there will be found a goodly number in the community 
who would be heartily in accord with “ nationalization,” and who 
would consider the public operation of these public utilities the 
antithesis of the predicted “social and industrial revolution.” 
But granting, for the sake of argument, that Mr. Lee is right, 
who is responsible for the threatened “social and industrial 
revolution” which Mr. Lee declares will follow “ nationalization 
of all basic industries?” The people in this section of the country 
have endured sufferings this past winter from a lack of coal, 
the smarts of which will not readily be forgotten. Neither shall 
we forget that the “ nationalized” army trucks came to our relief 
all the way from Camp Holabird, Maryland, not Mr. Lee’s 
railroad ! 

Fortunately, the gentleman’s assertions are not to be taken as 
representing the opinion of his group, for in the State adjacent to 
his, Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, an American 
Legion man by the way, holds different views, judging from the 
policies in vogue in that line as affecting employed personnel. 
The policy of the latter railroad can be summed up in one word, 
cooperation, as opposed to the policy of the former which can 
likewise be expressed in one word, antagonism. 

The living wage, which is the pivotal raison d’étre of the wide- 
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spread industrial unrest, is not “a bit of mellifluous phraseology,” 
and the governmental body that thus defined it stultified itself 
in the minds of all honest men. On the contrary it is becoming 
more and more an integral part of the policy of wide-awake, 
alert corporations, whose administrative bodies have sensed the 
appalling waste involved in strikes and have learned that cooper- 
ation, plus a contented personnel, spells increased production and 
dividends. 

When we look about us—and the so-called “working man” is 
learning to use his eyes with growing discrimifiation in this re- 
spect—we see a sort of social phenomenon, an excrescent growth 
peculiar to this generation, and known as “ Foundations.” 
Founded on wealth donated by capitalists and money kings, wealth 
which should have recognized the prior just claim to a living 
wage for employes ere embarking on “ philanthropic” enterprises, 
these “ Foundations” do indeed contain the germ of “social and 
industrial revoluuon.” For the unlimited financial power placed 
in the hands of a few in connection with these Foundations con- 
stitutes a danger indeed! And because the power thus conferred 
has not been abused hitherto it does not follow that we have any 
guarantee for the future, for alas! the human es and 

“invisible government” are always with us. 

Let Mr. Lee and his group, “the nation’s business men,” to 
whom, he grandiloquently declares, “has been handed-the chief 
trusteeship of our national sanity and commonsense,” bring “ con- 
certed action” to bear upon the just solution of this problem. 
A diligent study of the “Rerum Novarum” would help mightily. 
The living wage question will not be settled until it is settled 
rightly and the public, in the role of consumer, is beginning to 
feel its responsibility in the matter. When “the nation’s business 
men” do this they will find that, to quote Mr. Lee, “the unduly 
restrictive laws which prevent management from performing its 
function” will speedily become dead letters and the nightmare 
of the threatened nationalization of basic industry will vanish. 
Boston. A. O’Brien. 


Catholic Growth in the United States 


To the Editor of AmErRIca: 

One person in every six in the United States is a Catholic, 
while 150 years ago the proportion was roughly one in every 136 
in the American colonies. A century and a half ago our popula- 
tion was about 22,000, while today the latest Catholic Directory 
figures are some 18,260,000. In the past 150 years the Catholic 
population has increased more than 800 times, while the general 
population of the country has increased only 35 times, because 
150 years ago we had only 3,000,000 inhabitants, while today we 
have some 104,000,000. In a word, the Catholic population has 
increased 23 times faster than the general population of the 
country. 

In Bishop Carroll’s time, 130 years ago, there was only 1 Bishop, 
and his Diocese comprised the entire nation. Today the 
Hierarchy comprises 2 Cardinals, 15 Archbishops, and 94 Bishops, 
a total of 111 in the Episcopate. Bishop Carroll could count upon 
scarcely 50 priests, while today we have more than 22,500. And 
in place of the less than half a hundred churches and chapels in 
Bishop Carroll’s time, we have today over 17,000 places of worship. 
Bishop Carroll had no seminary, while today the country boasts 
of 108 seminaries, with just about 8,800 students preparing for the 
priesthood. Then there were no parish schools, while today we 
nave over 6,400 parish schools, 222 colleges for boys, and 723 
academies for girls, with a school population well over 2,000,000, 
taught by over 50,000 nuns. Bishop Carroll had no Catholic 
hospital; were he alive today he would see more than one-half 
of the hospital space in the country in Catholic hands, there being 
some 640 Catholic hospitals, most of them in the very first rank, 
scattered over the continent. In addition to the secular clergy, 
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there are 69 different Religious Orders and Communities of men, 
and 173 Orders and Communities of women, and there are over 
75,000 nuns in the United States engaged in almost every form 
of charity and zeal. 

Leaving for a moment the figures in the “Catholic Directory,” 
let us turn to the official Government statistics, published in 1916, 
and which, of course, are far behind the present-day totals. During 
the previous twenty-five years, that is from 1890 to 1916, the 
number of Catholic churches increased from 8,784 to 15,120; that 
is practically a 75 per cent increase. Not only did the church 
edifices increase 75 per cent, but the population more than doubled 
itself, jumping from 7,343,186 to 15,721,815, and the value of 
church property increased more than three fold, from $118,000,000 
to $374,000,000. 

The number of the clergy likewise more than doubled, leaping 
from some 9,000 a quarter of a century ago to more than 20,000 
in 1916. The Government figures show there are 3,033 counties in 
the entire United States, and that in 1916 the Catholic Church 
was found in a flourishing state in 2,400 of them; that is in more 
than 80 per cent of the country. The remaining 20 per cent are 
in mountain regions, above the clouds, where there is no popu- 
lation at all. 

The Government figures show that Catholics are first in 
thirty-three States of the Union, and in the District of Columbia. 
In fifteen of these thirty-three States, the Catholic body represents 
more than one-half of the total Church members. Catholics are 
far in the lead in New England, in the Middle Atlantic, in the 
East North Central, and in the Pacific Division, and in all of the 
West North Central States, Kansas alone excepted. 

Still more striking are the official Government census ‘figures 
for some of the more important cities of the country. A group 
of fifty cities, each with over 100,000 population, shows that 


- Catholics lead in forty-five of them; and in every single one of 


these fifty cities the Catholic population consists of more than 
30 per cent of the total number of church-goers. These figures 
are quite impressive for some of the cities. For instance four of 
them show that Catholics comprise more than 75 per cent of the 
total Church members. They are Fall River, which is 86 per 
cent Catholic; San Francisco, which is 79.9 per cent Catholic; 
New Orleans, which is 75.5 per cent Catholic, and New Haven, 
Conn., which is 75.3 per cent Catholic. In Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and New York, speaking broadly, the Catholic popu- 
lation is almost three times that of all other church goers combined. 
So say the Government figures. 

Still another interesting comparison is available from a study 
of the Government religious census. If we take New York City, 
for-instance, we find that it has 400,000 more Catholics than there 
are Episcopalians in the entire United States, and in New York 
City the Catholics outnumber the Episcopalians fifteen to one. To 
read the New York dailies one would not think so. Two single 
cities, New York and Chicago, have more Catholics than there 
are Presbyterians in the entire United States. To read the Pitts- 
burgh dailies one would not think so. One State, New York, has 
more Catholics than the combined Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
populations of the entire United States. 

In these figures we have taken official sources as the basis of 
comparison, without any attempt to enter into any controversies 
regarding their accuracy ;.nor do we care to make any attempt at 
reconciling the Government figures with those of the “Catholic 
Directory.” If any fault is found with either set of statistics the 
only remedy that can be suggested is to have our statistics put on 
a scientific basis, so that we shall know whether we are gaining, 
or losing in America: that is, the exact figures of our progress or 
retrogression. After 130 years of an organized Hierarchy, there 
should be no difficulty in putting our figures above the pale of 
conjecture and dispute. 


Pittsburgh. Tuomas F, CoaKkLey. 
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The Closed Door 


HE country will applaud the action of Secretary 

Hughes who has ruled that Madame Kalinin, wife 

of the President of the Soviet of Russia, shall not be per- 

mitted to enter the country. The quota is full for immi- 

grants of this kind. We have borne with many strange 

messengers, but in Madame Kalinin the limit of endurance 
has been reached.. 

The lady’s avowed purpose, to collect money for relief 
work in Russia, may have been genuine, but, assuredly, it 
would not have been safe to entrust funds of this kind 
with the*Government which she represents. It has demon- 
strated to the world that it does not stand for justice, but 
for rapine and unmitigated tyranny. The American peo- 
ple have been generous in answering the call of the suffer- 
ing people of Russia; their contributions approach half 
a billion dollars, and they will not forget to be generous 
in the future. Bnt they must insist, of course, that what 
they give be administered by responsible agents. The 
brigands who now misrule Russia can hardly be classed 
under this category. Men who brutally override the plain- 
est dictates of justices would be singularly ill at ease in 
the role of angeis of charity. Madame Kalinin, whether 
she wished it or not, would have been obliged to deposit 
her collections with the Soviet, and any collection of thieves 
from Sing Sing or Joliet would be safer agents of distribu- 
tion than the Soviet. 

Since the Soviet insists upon outraging all that the 
civilized world holds sacred, it should be made to feel that 


it is an outlaw among the nations. America abhors 


tyranny; we have forgotten neither the martyrdom of’ 


Monsignor Butchkavitch, nor the contempt with which the 
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Soviet treated the note in which Secretary Hughes, speak- 
ing for the American people, voiced the claims of hu- 
manity. There can scarcely be a nobler charity than to 
come to the relief of Russia’s stricken people, whose great- 
est affliction is governmental misrule, but the agents who 
direct our charities must be humane as well as capable. 


* Bigotry in Chicago 

HICAGO has recently passed through the hazard of a 
municipal election. In this instance the hazard was 
not great, since the candidates selected by each of the great 
parties, were excellent men, and according to the news- 
papers, the campaign was carried on without the deplor- 
able personalities and recriminations which so often dis- 
grace these occasions. But almost on the eve of the elec- 

tion this harmony was broken. 

Forgetting that Chicago is not afflicted with the abysmal 
ignorance epidemic in some parts of the country, a crowd 
of bigats circulated throughout the city a pamphlet con- 
taining an alleged quotation from that excellent Catholic 
journal, Our Sunday Visitor. This precious document 
was not new; with slight changes to suit local conditions, 
it has been used again and again, although not so fre- 
quently within the last quarter-century. Its tenor was 
that since the Catholic Church was plotting to control the 
politics of America, every man who voted for Mr. Dever, 
the Democratic candidate for mayor, was in reality voting 
for the domination of the city by Archbishop Mundelein 
and Pope Pius XI. The phrasing of this precious screed 
at once betrayed a non-Catholic origin, but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, the newspapers communicated with Our 
Sunday Visitor, and learned that the alleged quotation was 
a clumsy forgery. The result was not in keeping with the 
hopes of the bigots. Mr. Dever was not only elected, but 
he won against a candidate whose record for public service 
was excellent, and he received the largest vote in the his- 
tory of the city. 

When will the bigots learn that it is fatal to attack the 
Catholic Church in any community in which the Catholic 
Church is known? According to the politicians, this 
dastardly attempt to bring hatred and religious discord into 
a municipal election, attacking a candidate against whom 
nothing could be alleged, except that he was a Catholic, 
cost the Republican candidate, Mr. Lueder, thousands of 
votes. Similar attempts in the past in New York, and 
other cities, have brought similar results. It seems true 
that only in the black belt of ignorance and illiteracy are 
these outrageous: campaigns successful. Whether or not 
Chicago is to be congratulated upon her new mayor, de- 
pends entirely upon her new mayor’s record, and that is 
yet to be made. But in any case, she is to be congratulated 
on her clear-headed voters. Every rebuke to religious 
bigotry is a reaffirmation of the principle, by supposition 
fundamental in this country, that no man shall be deprived 
of the least of his rights because of his religious beliefs. 
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Miss Smith and the Constitution 

F the many comments on the Supreme Court decision 

in the District of Columbia minimum-wage act, prob- 
ably the most curious is that offered by Miss Ethel M. 
Smith, secretary of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. “ Something must be done to humanize the 
courts,” she mourns, “or else to humanize the Constitu- 
tion. Another statute, the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
act, is also awaiting decision from this same court, with 
the least possible encouragement.” 

But why attack the Constitution? Surely that venerable 
document is not at fault when it holds, in substance, that if 
legislation for the welfare of mothers and babies is desired, 
it is the business of the respective States, not of the Federal 
Government, to provide it. This, precisely, is what is laid 
down in the Constitution. Miss Smith seems to labor un- 
der the delusion that legislation of this nature is forbidden 
the States by the Constitution, whereas the simple truth is 
that the Constitution restricts it to them. Should the Shep- 
pard-Towner act be held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, it would not follow that the death-rate among 
mothers and children would forthwith be doubled. What 
would follow is that the field would be cleared of a 
cumbrous, economically unsound piece of legislation, leav- 
ing the States free to adopt such legal regulations and pro- 
visions as might seem necessary and proper. 

It is unfortunate that today some excellent men and 
women are ruled by two social theories, both wrong. The 
first is that practically every ill, be it social, moral, or 
economic, can be destroyed by act of Congress. The sec- 
end is that Congress is authorized to deal with any and all 
of these ills. The philosopher knows that, unfortunately, 
thousands of ills are quite unaffected by legislation, and 
the student of the Constitution knows that Congress has 
those powers which the Constitution gives it, and no 
others. It is not at all necessary to “ humanize ” the Con- 
stitution. What is really needed today is to constitu- 
tionalize the humans who so glibly prate about it. 


Lincoln and Sir Conan Doyle 


SINGULARLY trustful and confiding person is this 

Sir Conan Doyle. Admirable as these qualities are 

in private life, for the scientific observer they are liabilities, 
not assets. In his opening lecture in New York, Sir 
Conan left his fairies and his field of pseudo-science to 
make a foray into the field of American history. He re- 
turns unhorsed and with a broken lance, for the foray 
consisted in repeating the marvellous tale of Mrs. Nettie 
Colburn Maynard and President Lincoln. Perhaps this 
story i8 new to Sir Conan, but to Lincoln students it is 
both old and discredited. Yet with the air of one who has 
discovered a document necessitating the rewriting of the 
Lincoln period, and in a guileless spirit unworthy even of 
Watson, Sir Conan tells us how the great President was 
guided in his political decisions by this “ medium.” 
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There is nothing new in the Maynard testimony, and 
nothing of value. Like many intelligent men before his 
time and since, Lincoln was interested in psychic 
phenomena, but the statement that he was influenced in the 
crises of government by mediums, and that he wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation, guided by the advice of Mrs. 
Nettie Colburn Maynard, is quite without warrant in fact. 
Sir Conan’s story rests upon nothing but the unsupported 
testimony of one interested party, namely the lady herself, 
who first published it in 1891. Thirty years before, she 
had gone to Washington to ask a furlough for her brother. 
Learning that two mediums, Charles Colchester and 
Charles Foster, had visited the President, she also obtained 
a card of admission. According to her own story, abso- 
lutely unsubstantiated by any authority, “she imparted to 
Mr. Lincoln,” as a modern historian remarks, “ very 
nearly all’the wisdom which he possessed during the period 
of the Civil War.” It is this cheap self-advertiser whom 
Sir Conan quotes seriously in 1923! 

What Lincoln’s true relation to these “ mediums ” was, 
is told by Dr. William E. Barton, probably the first living 
authority on Lincoln, in his study, “ The Soul of Abraham 
Lincoln ” (1920). 

We learn from other sources that Lincoln permitted two or 
three mediums to come to the White House, and to tell him what 
the spirits said he ought to know; but Lincoln said of them that the 
advice of the spirits, as thus received, was as contradictory as the 
voices of his own Cabinet, of whose meetings the séances reminded 
him (p. 232). 

Doyle, the celebrated writer of fiction, asserts that Lin- 
coln was controlled by these mediums, specifically by Mrs. 
Nettie Colburn Maynard. Barton, the serious historian, 
writing of a topic on which he can speak with authority, 
says that Lincoln laughed at them. Sir Conan should 
sharpen his critical faculties. A man who can believe and 
seriously retail such clap-trap as the Maynard hoax, is as- 
suredly an unsafe guide in the complex field of psychic 
phenomena. 


‘ 


The Intelligent Sophomore 


N investigator in the department of psychology at 

Princeton, Dr. Carl G. Brigham, has published some 
interesting notes, based on a study of 80,000 men drafted 
for the army in 1918. He finds that of every 1,000 white 
males who begin the first grade, only ten will be graduated 
at college. Of the original 1,000, 490 will finish the eighth 
grade, 230 will enter high school, and ninety-five will be 
graduated. Fifty will matrieulate at college, forty will 
finish the sophomore year, twenty the junior year, and 
ten will take their degree. Dr. Brigham is unable to de- 
termine how many of these young men discontinue their 
studies because of poverty or ill-health, and how many 
drop out, or are forced out, because of mental unfitness. 
He believes, however, that “it is ridiculous to suppose 
that only ten in 1,000 possess the requisite mental quali- 
fications.” 
In this conclusion he is doubtless correct. Without 
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making a psychological research, high school teachers and 
college instructors are inclined to think that many capable 
young men are forced out of the ranks by extrinsic causes, 
while far too many mediocrities finish the course, if not 
triumphantly, at least with a diploma. -Dr. Brigham’s 
study is interesting; that he did not include an examina- 
tion of other factors which would have given it a degree 
of conclusiveness, is regrettable. Whether the remarkable 
expansion of our high schools, and particularly of our 
colleges, during the past five years is something to be 
welcomed or deplored, is open to doubt. ,But that every 
boy without exception should be sent to college, or, at 
least, given the chance of going to college, a contention 
much in favor with our Socialistic friends and with the 
Towner-Sterling cohorts, is absurd, especially when it is 
argued that this chance should be provided at the public 
expense. Dr. Conklin, Dr. Brigham’s colleague at Prince- 
ton, even holds that the average American is mentally in- 
capable of proceeding beyond the freshman year in col- 









lege. However this may be, and the estimate seems rather 
pessimistic, the problem of how to weed out students who 
will not profit by a college course, and to retain the cap- 
able, should be carefully studied by our colleges. 

As a rule, the Catholic young man who seeks a Catholic 
college has not been influenced by social or other non- 
scholastic motives. He applies for entrance because he 
knows the Catholic college can offer him something which 
he cannot possibly obtain elsewhere. This fact may. ex- 
plain why the percentage of freshmen who remain to 
graduate is much higher than Dr. Brigham’s estimated 
one-fifth. Yet, even in our Catholic institutions the prob- 
lem may exist, and because of their more slender re- 
sources, it may develop into a condition which is per- 
nicious. If a young man lacks interest in his work, and 
if his interest cannot be stimulated after careful and 
patient trial, he should be requested to continue his career 
under other auspices. Catholic institutions have no money 
to waste upon the incapable and the undeserving. 


Literature 


Some American Catholic Writers 
HE final decades of the preceeding century witnessed 
the growth of a notable group of American Catholic 
writers—a highly diversified and widely scattered group, 
it is true, yet one that contributed generously to the best 
in American Literature. Its sphere of influence extended 
farther than that of its predecessors, whose works were, 
in large measure, innocent of literary merit, and produced 
principally for the purpose of increasing the fervor and 
strengthening the devotion of those “of the household 
of the Faith.” On the other hand the works of Father 
Tabb and his contemporaries, by their very beauty of con- 
ception and finished excellence of execution, compelled 
the attention of cultivated readers, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, and influenced the development of American 
thought the more effectively because unconsciously. 
Father Tabb was the first distinctively Catholic writer 
to receive recognition from American critics. Father 
Ryan’s poetry belonged to an earlier day, and was more 
limited in its appeal. His patriotic poems were always 
loved in his native South, and the strange, mystic beauty 
of his religious poems found favor with Catholics, but 
the reading public as a whole never accorded him his due 
meed of praise. Cultivated Americans of widely varying 
beliefs, however, have delighted in Father Tabb’s inimi- 
table quatrains. 
His verse is distinguished by a certain restraint in ex- 
pression; an exquisite perfection of craftsmanship; a 
depth of thought and a profundity of truth in content. - 


One lyric leaves the reader smiling at its radiant whim- 
sicality; another, hushed and awed, as before a sudden 
miracle. With a single deft stroke Father Tabb reveals 
a vista of wonder and mystery within the smallest incident, 
the most familiar creature ; he shows us the infinite spaces 
of Eternity in the nutshell of a quatrain. 

Born in the same year as Father Tabb, and, like him, 
a convert, was Charles Warren Stoddard—the gracious, 
whimsical personality who was “dear old Charlie” to 
everyone who knew him. The spiritual side of his nature 
revealed itself in “A Wondgr Worker of Padua,” a sym- 
pathetic, as well as authoritative, biography of St. An- 
thony, and in “A Troubled Heart”—a poignant portrayal 
of unrest and the final attainment of peace—wherein the 
progress of his conversion is recorded. 

The side of his nature that so keenly enjoyed the won- 
ders and beauties of the world manifested itself in such 
works as “ Mashallah,” “The Island of Tranquil De- 
light,” and the beautifully wrought “ South Sea Idyls.” 
It was Stoddard who sent Stevenson to the South Seas; 
and to him, therefore, we owe the South Sea literature 
that came in the wake of Stevenson’s magic books anent 
the Marquesas and of Stoddard’s own limpid “ South Sea 
Idyls ”’—not to Melville, whose “ Typee,” recently rescued 
from oblivion, the public had laid aside and forgotten 
some time before the advent of Tusitala. 

Stoddard’s verse is neither so well known nor so dis- 
tinguished as his prose. Nevertheless it is cultivated and 
musical and frequently strikes the spiritual note as per- 
fectly as it does in “ Stigmata.” 
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The poetry of Maurice Francis Egan is equally spirit- 
ual, but with a difference. It has a classical tone that has 
elicited the dictum that the author is “a Christian-pagan 
or a pagan-Christian.” Yet this contradiction is more 
apparent than fundamental. Every pagan civilization that 
sought the “ Unknown God” unaided by the light of 
Revelation achieved some part, at least of truth and beauty. 
Since all truth is inherent in the Church of God, it is 
but natural that the greatest Catholic thinkers have made 
use of that portion of truth expressed in the heritage of 
classical antiquity. Modern historical criticism has de- 
molished the fallacy that classical learning was unknown 
in the Western world from the fali of Rome until the 
Renaissance. On the contrary its continuity through the 
Middle Ages to the present day has been well established. 
The Schoolmen adopted and adapted the Aristotelian 
philosophy; Dante acknowledged the great Mantuan as 
his master. In our own day, cannot the Greek spirit live 
again in the verse of Dr. Egan and Miss Guiney, without 
provoking reflections on the religious devotion of the 
authors ? 

Dr. Egan’s commingling of the classical and the Cath- 
olic spirit is best exemplfied in the sonnet on “ Maurice 
de Guérin ” who 

Followed Christ, yet for dead Pan he sighed, 
Till earth and heaven met within his breast; 
As if Theocritus in Sicily 


Had come upon the Figure crucified 
And lost his gods in deep, Christ-given rest. 


In considering Dr. Egan’s work the reader is struck 
by the amazing divergencies of his talents. It is not sur- 
prising that the man whose magazine articles on diplomacy 
show such a clear insight into the problems of the world 
today, should have written “ The Ivy Hedge,” which, in 
its masterly embodiment of the difficulties in the relations 
of employer and employe with the reactions thereto of 
the community, and its microscopic view of the warp and 
woof of social life, is just as vital, just as up to date, 
today, as it was when it was published. But it is aston- 
ishing that the erudite, scholarly author, the master-son- 
neteer, whose poetry is so lofty in theme, so firm, yet 
delicate in texture, should be likewise the initiator of the 
irresistible Sexton Maginnis. For sheer artistic comedy, 
accompanied by unerring characterization and permeated 
unobtrusively by the atmosphere of high-minded cultiva- 
tion that is an exponent of Dr. Egan’s work, there has 
been nothing comparable to Sexton Maginnis since “ The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box.” 

The other Christian-pagan of the period, Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney, betrayed a decided penchant for delving 
into historical lore. Her works on James Clarence Man- 
gan, Robert Emmet, Father Southwell and “ Monsieur 
Henri” de la Rochejaquelein are unusual, but her claim 
to prose-excellence rests largely on “ Patrins,” that blithe 
collection of gypsy papers which so irresistibly reveal the 
whimsical charm of her personality. “The Secret of 
Fougereuse ” is the most delightful of historical romances, 
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and though Miss Guiney claimed that it was but the 
translation of a French romance of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, her friends were inclined to regard the reputed 
French author as a myth. 

Her poetry evidences the same influences as does Dr. 
Egan’s. It has the spiritual fire of the Catholic tradition 
with the ordered beauty of Greek sculpture. Like herself 
her verse is so steeped in learning that pedantry is im- 
possible. . 

Evincing erudition equal to that of Miss Guiney, 
though in a different field of knowledge, was Mrs. M. E. 
Henry-Ruffin’s “ The North Star,” a luminously beauti- 
ful novel of tenth century Norway. The central figure 
is that same glorious Olaf, whose story is related in “ The 
Tales_of a Wayside Inn” when 

“The blue-eyed Norseman sang 
A saga of the days of old;”’ 
but the Olaf of the novel is a living man with an im- 
mortal soul, where the Olaf of the poem is but a dim, 
heroic figure of myth. Not only was the author’s inter- 
pretation of Norwegian history so profound as to elicit 
praise from the King of Norway, but her presentation 
of medieval Ireland, the home of Olaf’s well-loved first 
wife, was unequalled by any one of her generation. 

About the same time that “ The North Star” appeared, 
“Espiritu Santo” by Henrietta Dana Skinner was pub- 
lished. Mrs. Skinner was a convert, the granddaughter of 
R. H. Dana, founder of the North American Review, 
and daughter of R. H. Dana, Jr., author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast.” The atmosphere of “ Espiritu 
Santo” is exquisite—a blending and contrasting of the 
fascinating atmosphere of the opera with that of those 
few oases in European society where the gracious tradi- 
tions of the Catholic aristocracy have been handed down 
untouched by the corruptions of modernism. 

The emotional gamut of the foregoing novels awakes 
no corresponding echoes in the work of Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, the keynote of whose artistry is restraint. Miss 
Repplier is regarded as the American counterpart of that 
grave English poet-essayist, Mrs. Meynell; though, pos- 
sibly unduly influenced by patriotic pride, we consider 
Miss Repplier deeper, and therefore, perhaps paradoxi- 
cally, more human. 

Miss Repplier’s poetry—so grave when compared with 
her scintillating prose—deserves to be ranked with that 
of Father Tabb, Miss Guiney and Dr. Egan, above the 
minor poets whose tiny candles beamed like a good deed 
in a naughty world, among the poetry of those who 
“ moving to melody followed the gleam” as it led up the 
loftiest height of inspiration. 

Of the brilliant young band of Catholic poets and prose- 
writers that graced the nineties, Father Tabb, Mr. Stod- 
dard and Miss Guiney have gone to find the Light that is 
“the consecration and the poet’s dream.” Who among 
the restless, beauty loving generation of today will take 
their places? Marte A. DE ROULeT. 









































































A SMITTEN LEVITE’S CHALLENGE 


O Death and did you think to frighten me 
When hungrily you hung about my bed? 

Ah! knew you not I have a destiny? 

See! there it is upon the altar-stone, 

That flashing Cup that waits my anxious touch, 
That Vintage calling my poor lips 

To drink its honeyed depths! 

Now leave me, Death, take off your fevered breath. 
I must, oh yes, I must go on. 

I have a destiny. 

But years from now when | have run my course, 
Fulfilled the task God put into my hands, 

Then come, I'll greet you graciously. 
Unmurmuring I'll clasp your hand and go. 


Harry P. WALSH. 


REVIEWS 


The Early Friends of Christ. By Joserpa P. Conroy, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75. 

To read men’s lives aright and to search out the hidden interpre- 
tations of the ways of God with man is a distinct gift. Man, 
always a puzzle to himself, and puzzled more by all the vast 
interlocking forces of nature and’ of grace, insistently seeks the 
solution to this compelling riddle of the universe. The clearest 
answer, of course, is written in the life of Christ and of His 
saints, and when these are unfolded before us appealingly, we all 
know the large, abiding calm that settles upon our life... Such 
restfulness will come to those who read Father Conroy’s latest 
book. He brings to his work a spiritual discernment and an 
interpretative analysis of character which enable him to portray 
Mother Mary and Joseph, Elizabeth and Zachary and John, and 
those kings and shepherds who knelt about the manger throne, 
so that they beckon us on to higher things. His sketch of St. 
Paul is splendid. With Father Conroy as guide, the early friends 
of Christ will become our friends and “ friendship either finds 
or makes alike.” F, P. LeB. 

Early Civilization. An Introduction to Anthropology. By 
ALEXANDER A. GoLpENWEISER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5.00. 

The determinant factor in the study of primitive man is ethnol- 
ogy. Psychology, if left to itself, is a blind guide and heads for 
aprioristic subjectivism. Professor Goldenweiser accentuates this 
important truth in his interesting anthropological discussion. After 
an intensive investigation of five test racial groups, he compares 
the data collected and then concludes with a dissertation on primi- 
tive mentality. No one will deny that what he has written is at one 
and the same time stimulating and instructive. Still from a scien- 
tific standpoint it is far from being unassailable. The five test 
racial groups selected belong to a cycle more or les: totemistic 
anfl represent a stage of civilization far more recent than that 
found amongst the Veddas, Aetas, Semangs and other tribes of 
the bamboo cycle. Moreover, to call primitive man intuitive 
rather than logical is hardly consistent with the data furnished by 
a vast amount of literature on primitive man, which Professor 
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Goldenweiser seems to neglect. 

From the Deep of the Sea. The Diary of C. E. Smirxn. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The sub-title of this book is, “An Epic of the Sea,” and truly 
it is another Iliad. Picture to yourself a 335-ton wooden ship, 
twenty-six years old, aged moreover by- many a battle with the 
relentless sea, having an engine of only 30 horse-power, about 
to embark on a voyage that the mighty leviathans of today would 
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scarcely weather through. Fifty-one human beings started out 
in the year 1866 on a voyage that was to have thrills a-plenty, on 
a voyage that was to tax to its uttermost human endurance, that 
was to prove the real worth of “men that go down to the sea in 
ships.” For six unimaginable months these heroes fought the 
terrors and despair of an Arctic icebound winter, and in the end 
win victory, but not all of them, for thirteen perish in the strug- 
gle, two in sight of the “ promised land.” The greatest figure of 
all, however, is the ship's surgeon, Charles Edward Smith. In 
his diary, of which this book consists, we needs must read be- 
tween the lines, for there, despite his humility, he stands out as 
the embodiment of hope and courage to that despairing crew. 
Think of the ability of the man, to be able for many a weary 
month to keep those seasoned mariners from knowing that the 
dread scourge of scurvy was rife amongst them! There is one 
point that especially strikes us as different from most sea stories, 
and that is the deep religious faith of these simple seamen; so 
different from most sea stories we have read. “From the Deep 
of the Sea” is a book that deserves to rank with the immortal 
“Robinson Crusoe.” J. J. McC. 





The Trend of History By Wittiam Kay Wattace. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

This is a highly interesting and deeply instructive volume. 
Its name, however, is misleading. It should be “The Trend of 
Politics,” or “The Trend of Government,” not the “Trend of 
History.” History is the systematic record of past events espe- 
cially those in which man has taken part. Government is the 
authoritative control, direction or restraint exercised over men 
in communities. Man, made to the image of God, devised the 
State, made to the image of man. Starting with this assumption 
—that the State is made to the image of man—Mr. Wallace traces 
out through the very engrossing chapters of his book the historic 
modifications and variations of this concept, as recorded in the 
chronicle of modern and recent events. Many forces have directly 
contributed to the variations of this concept, and with them the 
author deals judiciously. Such forces are public opinion; progress 
of the middle classes; the Declaration of Rights (1689 English) ; 
the Rights of Man (1789 French); Socialism; Nationalism and 
finally the Super-State. Statesmen like Disraeli, Gladstone, Bis- 
marck have exerted unusual strength in molding and shaping the 
course of government. Indeed Bismarck almost made the Super- 
National State a completed fact by his Triple Alliance. His hope 
of reviving the Holy Roman Empire by means of the Triple 
Alliance was a far saner hope and one much nearer accomplish- 
ment than the dream incorporated in the document embodying 
the Articles of the League of Nations; a document wisely rejected 
by the Senate and people of the United States. Mr. Wallace’s 
style is clear, energetic and persuasive. | a a 





Memories of Hawthorne. By Rost HawtHorNe LATHROP 
(Mother Alphonsa). New Edition with a Prelude by Maurice 
Francis Ecan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

Containing little but the letters of Hawthorne’s wife, Sophia 
Peabody, the present volume is a prose-version of Patmore’s 
“ Angel in the House,” but a version that is often far more poetical 
than the verses of Patmore. “Charm” is its predominant quality ; 
the letters reveal a sweet and lovely woman whose life was devoted 
to her husband, her children, and her home. No doubt Sophia 
Peabody could have attained high rank as a writer, but she had 
found a nobler vocation. “I thank God for such a destiny as 
mine,” she once wrote, and the love that blessed their first wedded 
years grew stronger as the years passed on. Her love for Haw- 
thorne was close akin to worship. “Of his beautiful, tender and 
great nature,” the young wife wrote, “I can still less adequately 
discourse. His strength and sweetness charm me. He fascinates, 
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wins and.commands.” ‘“ The sacredness, the loftiness, the ethereal 
delicacy of such a soul as my husband’s,” she writes a few years 
later, “ will keep heaven about us.’’ Even in the kitchen he was 
celestial. “ This morning my lord boiled some potatoes for break- 
fast. Imagine him with that magnificent head bent over a cooking- 
stove, and those star-eyes watching the pot boil! To such uses 
do seraphs come when they get astray on earth.” That this serene 
and simple love was abiding is shown by her touching words two 
years after her husband’s death, “ The lesson of my life has been 
patience. It has only made me feel the more humble that God has 
been so beyond count benignant to me. . . . God joined my destiny 
with him who was to be all relations in one. Pain passed away 
when my husband came.” The letters from Florence, Rome, and 
Liverpoo! give a brilliant picture of the literary and artistic circles 
in which the Hawthornes moved. Browning has never been better 
“done,” as Dr. Egan comments, and “ each page is a vivid pastel or 
a delicate miniature of various phases of life.’ The proceeds of 
the volume will be devoted to Mother Alphonsa’s work for the 
cancerous poor. | gw Fae Y 


The Creator and the Creature. By [FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 
Edited by Joun C. Revirie, S.J., Ph.D. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. $1.00. 

Catholic readers should welcome “ My Bookcase Series,”’ which 
makes its first appearance with this volume. The books selected 
cover the range of history, biography, fiction and ascetical litera- 
ture. It is a Catholic heritage that can be pointed to with pride. 
The editor and publishers are gathering a hundred good books, 
editing them in modern fashion and publishing them at a price 
that will place them within every reader’s reach. The first volume 
of this notable series of good books is Father Faber’s “ Creator 
and Creature.” As the editor of the series tells his readers, 
this book is one of the great books of English literature and has 
won its way into the hearts of the reading public by reason of 
the importance of its message and the beauty of its language. 
It is most fitting that it should head the list of “One Hundred 
Good Books.” God's place in life has ever been a live question. 
It occupied the minds of the first century as it does the minds of 
the present day. The modern newspaper can find place on its front 
page for its discussion while a popular magazine will publish 
the story of God living in His world. Creator and creature are 
pivot points of life. Faber’s classic moves the heart to acknowl- 
edge the marvels of Divine Love in creation and to follow up 
acknowledgment by. service. B. T. G. 





William Dean Howells. A Critical Study. By Det~mar Gross 
Cooke. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 

Howells, under any circumstances a choice, critical dish, be- 
comes in the hands of Mr. Cooke one of those sumptuous and 
somewhat tantalizing feasts over which the eye wanders in despair 
of finding a proper place to begin. Beginning with the early 
literary development of Howells, Mr. Cooke is forced to retell a 
great deal of that delightful autobiography, “My Literary 
Passions,” but he redeems his first chapter from the boiled-out 
taste of twice-served meat by felicitous quotation and the sup- 
pliance of a quantity of biographical data not included in that 
work. Howells’ peculiar critical theories he takes in the light of 
those charming contradictions to which all practical genius is sub- 
ject, and points out cleverly enough the influence of another 
strange idea, that of the necessity of maintaining in description 
“the view of the spectator” after the practise of the dramatist. 
On the poetic side most of us are inclined to admit that at some 
time or other in his career Howells had his Pegasus shot from 
under him. Mr. Cooke shows the slow course of this devolution 
from a fairly high type of poetry to the metrical insincerities of 
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the musa pedestris. Such are some of the interesting minor points. 
The best part of the book is that containing an exhaustive analysis 
of the fiction which the author divides arbitrarily into “ Transcripts 
from Life” and “ Ethical Studies.” Perhaps the most surprising 
thing about Howells and the thing that redounds most to his 
honor is the fact that having found so much to admire in the 
European realists, especially the Russian, he should have stopped 
short of the portrayal of the indecent; that without expressly con- 
demning the Mesdames Bovarys, the D’Artagnans, and the 
Wronskys, he so valiantly championed the natural law as inex- 
tricably interwoven in the fabric of art. Mr. Cooke, unfortunately, 
thinks that Howells was a little too scrupulous on this point, and 
classes his moral squeamishness under the aristocratic aloofness 
which showed itself so often in his abhorrence of “the great un- 
washed.” Is it possible that Mr. Cooke can wish Howells to have 
been less ideal? This “aristocratic aloofness” as applied to How- 
ells is a fertile phrase, and Mr. Cooke elsewhere makes good use 
of it. Among other ethical considerations he has some common sense 
things to say about Howells’ studies in Puritanism, “race con- 
science ” or altruistic devotion to duty, and the influence of environ- 
ment on character. Mr. Cooke’s volume is a splendid contribution 
to the critical study of Howells. H. R. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Month”.— In its April issue the Month opens with a con- 
tinuation of “ Robert Bellarmine, Scholar and Saint,” which is of 
timely interest because of the renewed activity in the cause of his 
beatification. Father Thurston proceeds in his fourth paper of 
“The Problem of Materialization” to investigate the ectoplasmic 
theory which is so much to the front these days. Geoffrey Bliss 
has a deal that is both pleasing and instructive on “ The Poetry 
of Alice Meynell.” The historical note on “ The Roman Choir 
and Its Origin” is very illuminating. 





Never to Be Lost. —The pathos of life as we realize that “the 
tombstones thicken along the way” is beautifully expressed in 
the unfinished poem of Charles Kingsley, printed in “The Poet's 
Life of Christ,” compiled by Norman Ault (Oxford), under 
the title “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” The dream of only one friendship is fadeless—“ for 
unto your old age, I am the same, and unto your grey hairs 1 
will carry you. I have made you and I will bear; I will carry 
and I will save.” 


They drift away. Ah, God! they drift for ever. 
I watch the stream sweep onward to the sea, 
Like some old battered buoy upon a roaring river, 
Round whom the tide-waifs hang—then drift to sea, 


1 watch them drift—the old familiar faces, 

Who fished and rode with me, by stream and wold, 
Till ghosts, not men, fill old belovéd places, 

And, ah! the land is rank with church yard mold. 


I watch them drift—the youthful aspirations, 
Shores, landmark, beacons, drift alike. 

k kk *K * 
Yet overhead the boundless arch of heaven 
Still fades to night, still blazes into day. 

x * * *x* * 


Ah, God! My God! Thou wilt not drift away! 





Biography.—“ Napoleon From the Tuileries to St. Helena” 
(Harpers), is the personal recollections of Napoleon, written by 
his valet, Louis Etienne St. Denis. He looks upon Napoleon from 
a valet’s viewpoint, relating the ordinary, commonplace events 
of the Emperor’s days just as he saw them, when he ate and what, 
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his temperament and his temper, his characteristics and his traits, 
his journeyings and returns. More than half the volume of two 
hundred and eighty-seven pages deals with Napoleon’s six years 
at St. Helena. As the author did not keep a journal, he depends 
a great deal on his memory from which source he wrote the 
events long after they had taken place. Apart from the insight 
into Napoleon’s domestic life, there is little historical value to 
the narrative——Lawrence Mayo edits the diary of John D. Long 
under the title of “America of Yesterday” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $3.00). Long was at one time Governor of the Bay State, 
and Secretary of the Navy. His journal during his public life 
is interesting as contemporaneous American history. As Long 
began his diary at the age of nine, the earlier parts of his journal 
could have been omitted or shortened without harming this very 
readable volume——“’The Dancer of Shamahka” (Dutton), 
by Armen Ohaniar, though it contains many splendid de- 
scriptive passages, cannot be recommended to the general reader, 
as there is a tone of oriental sensuousness running through 
nearly every chapter. It is the life story of the travels of an 
Armenian dancer, famous throughout Europe. 





Protestant Theology.—* The Influence of the Church on Mod- 
ern Problems” (Macmillan, $1.50), is a collection of papers read 
at the thirty-seventh Church Congress held in Baltimore last year. 
Though much of the theology is distinctly Protestant, we are pleased 
to find in the three papers on “What Are Our Young People 
Seeking in Their Apparent Revolt from the Moral Standards of 
an Earlier Day?” a fearless yet constructive indictment of the 
situation. Doctors Batten and Moore contribute two papers on 
“ Psychoanalysis: Its Value and Its Dangers,” which in their broad 
outlines are very sound——“ Our Lady Saint Mary” (E. S. 
Gorham, $2.50), by J. G. H. Barry, D.D., is a series of treatises 
by an Anglican minister which is in general reverent and well 
reasoned in its conclusion, so far as this is possible from non- 
Catholic premises. Its opposition to the truth lies in some basic 
principles which affect the very motive of faith——“ The Moral 
Life and Religion” (Macmillan), by James Ten Broeke, Ph.D., 
is a book in which the author is never quite sure where. his sub- 
ject belongs, and dabbles by fits and starts in the proper content 
of psychology, ethics, biology, natural theology; while in his last 
chapter he lets the reader know what he should have told him 
in the preface, that his epistemological starting-point is pure sub- 
jectivism. Mingled, however, with this philosophic and religious 
confusion it is comforting to note a saving reverence. for the 
words of the Gospel narrative, even though they are badly inter- 
preted and mutely clamoring “‘for a reason for being there,” as 
Ralph Cram said of the statues at‘New York’s Protestant Church of 
Saint Thomas. “We Are Here—Why?” (Marshall Jones), by 
Edna Wordsworth Moody, is a farrago of Pantheism, Buddhism, 
Theosophy, Metempsychosis and Holy Scripture. The reader 
will wonder at the calm assurance of this serious and learned 
lady and yet stand appalled at the temerity which puts the doctrine 
of Our Lord on practically the same plane as the vaporings of 
Madame Blavatsky and Annie Besant.——“ The Catholic Con- 
troversy in the New Testament Light” (Stratford, $1.00), by the 
Rev. J. H. Boldridge, Th.M., D.D., presents the view that the 
Catholic Church is wrong, because it interposes the sacraments, the 
priesthood, the saints, and the Blessed Virgin, between the in- 
dividual soul and Christ. The book shows no- great scholarship, 
though it states rather clearly the principal arguthents for justi- 
fication by faith alone. 





Fiction. —“ Contraband” (Harpers, $2.00), by Clarence Kelland, 
is a well-told story. The plot centers around the illicit traffic in 
liquor. The characters are real, Evan Pell who is the epitome 
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of the original infant prodigy standing out as the best bit of 
characterization in the book. 

“ Corduroy” (Appleton, $2.00), by R. C. Mitchell, is a whole- 
some and entertaining love-story, showing how a highly refined 
Bostonian and a breezy Western ranch-girl succeed in adjusting 
their differences in character and tastes so as to become quite 
a congenial couple. 

“Tiger River” (Harper, $1.90), by Arthur O. Friel, is a tale 
of adventures replete with thrills of the dread country where 
the Head Hunters roam. Five Knights of Fortune set out in 
search of gold. How they conquered the modern Circe who 
guarded the gold and fought their way to safety is vividly told. 

“My Lady’s Bargain” (Century, $1.75), by Elizabeth Hope, 
is a rather interesting tale of the time of Cromwell in England, 
but it is built upon a somewhat preposterous plot. The book is 


_well written and would be harmless, were it not for one incident, 


as unnecessary as it is impossible, which is out of keeping with 
the otherwise moral trend of the story. 

“Stolen Honey,” (Small, Maynard, $2.00), by Rachel Swete 
MacNamara, is a well-conceived and well-executed study of a 
jealous husband and the venomous tongue of a woman. The 
setting and circumstances are just new enough to revivify an 
old subject. 

“A More Honorable Man,” (Macmillan, $2.00), by Arthur 
Somers Roche, is a gripping document portraying two men; 
one failed because he was too scrupulous, the other succeeded 
because he was less scrupulous, but honorable according to the 
world’s fashion. The author’s sympathies are with the former. 
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Education 


“Getting in with the Right People” 


I CANNOT say whether or not Boston is typical, but 

here, at least, confusion in discussions about the merits 
of the Catholic and non-Catholic college is most often due 
to the false assumption that the two institutions are rivals. 
A little thought must make it clear that they are not. 

Even a psychoanalyst would run out of theories labeling 
the various states of body and mind that lead to these long, 
and usually profitless, discussions. With some, I imagine, 
there is a vague envy at work which subtly longs for the 
wealth and prestige of the non-Catholic college. The 
Catholic college man who argues about the comparative 
values of buildings, scientific equipments, learned pro- 
fessors, size of enrolment, and so on, subjects himself to 
this suspicion of envy. And the Catholic at the non- 
Catholic college who does the same leads one to think that 
there is a skeleton rattling in his conscience and he is try- 
ing to deaden the noise. The Catholic who tries to justify 
his presence at the non-Catholic college on these grounds 
of equipment, size, influence, and the rest, (I do not speak 
here of engineering schools, or graduate schools, but the 
straight academic courses that aim at character and cul- 
ture) is talking as inanely as his fellow Catholic who says 
he goes to the non-Catholic college “to get in with the 
right people.” He is looking at the question from a purely 
material point of view, and there is really no common 
ground of discussion. I cannot picture anyone denying 
that non-Catholic colleges are more wealthy than Catholic 
colleges. If a Catholic is looking for as big a grab of the 
world’s goods as he can get, the powerful non-Catholic 
college is probably his best bet. Later it may not be so, 
but now one can safely say it is. 

There are some common grounds for argument, as the 
comparison of the elective system with the non-elective 
system, followed in many Catholic colleges. If you be- 
lieve in the lop-sided man trained along the path of least 
resistance, you will probably prefer the elective system at 
the non-Catholic college. Again, if you are emphatically 
against training the faculties as such, you will probably 
prefer the informative methods of the non-Catholic college. 

But, in general, the argument is-not on these grounds. 
The Catholic college man argues broadly out of loyalty to 
his Faith; the Catholic at the non-Catholic college, 
prompted. by the inferior feeling of superiority, argues 
more specifically about size, prestige, equipment, and the 
rest. Sometimes he drops a remark about “ too much re- 
ligion” or “ being where the best people are,” but more 
often he keeps these choice thoughts for his private 
pleasure. 

Correct enough, if it be possible to know too much 
about religion and its privileges, and if “the best people” 
are best on a standard that is cheerfully pagan. 

The fundamental difficulty with these discussions lies, 
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as I have said, in the assumption that the Catholic and non- 
Catholic college are rivals. They are not. They are two 
absolutely distinct institutions, not racing side by side to 
the same goal, but shooting away at angles, inviting com- 
parison, but, by no means, rivalry. They are guided by 
entirely different conceptions as to what is best for man 
in this life and the next. They have built their systems for 
different ends. 

Catholicism is not simply a scheme of religious observ- 
ance, specializing on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
Catholicism is a culture, a philosophy, and more. It has 
its teaching as to the beauty of the world and the life of 
society. It has, in broad senses, its economics and 
esthetics and psychology as surely as it has its ethics. It 
has its traditions, its heroes, its history, its legends, its art. 
It can change not only a man’s conception of birth, death, 
and life hereafter, but it can change his attitude to every 
minute of every day of his life. Catholicism in itself is 
an educational influence, a cultural influence. And Catho- 
lic colleges are not only citadels of the Faith; they are 
centers of Catholic culture and tradition. Non-Catholic 
colleges are centers of Protestant culture or agnostic cul- 
ture, or centers of the cultural mood of the moment. They 
are perfectly fit in this, and thus fulfil their own existences. 
But to consider these colleges rivals of Catholic centers is 
to make a grave mistake. It is as if one compared the 
Woolworth building and the parish church. Or better, 
it is as if one considered as rivals the Eiffel tower and a 
Gothic chapel. It is to close one’s eyes to structural! dif- 
ferences which are in no way competitive ; it is also to close 
one’s eyes to the existence of the tabernacle. 

Apart from purely religious objectives, if a Catholic 
desires a training that will lead him to the greatest fulfil- 
ment of his being in life, the Catholic college is the place 
for him. If he has that inborn power to make money, 
there is nothing there that will impede him. He will not 
learn much about making money at college anyway. 
Eighty per cent of the nation’s great financiers, says Roger 
Babson, never went to college. Possibly, as was said above, 
his chances at present to become a man of wealth are 
slightly better at the non-Catholic college, though college 
influences in this matter amount to very little. At the 
Catholic college the Catholic will find a training that will 
not divide him, but make him one. There, all those errant 
tendencies of heredity, environment, early teaching, will 
be knitted into one positive individuality. 

There his life will find vitalization. On him, there, the 
informed cultural influence of the Faith will centralize. 
He will become a definite personality, alive to all the 
wonder of this world, equipped as well to labor for this 
life as for the next. He is an aristocrat by birth; here he 
will be trained for the court, for knighthood, and the 
crusades. Here he will find ample reason for the Faith 
that is in him. And of his fellows, the real “ right peo- 
ple,” of them I will tell at another time. 

Mytes ConNOLLyY. 






















































Sociology 


The Supreme Court and the Minimum Wage 
( N April 9, by a vote of five to three, the Supreme 

Court of the United States held the District of 
Columbia minimum-wage act to be unconstitutional. This 
decision affects directly some 12,000 women in the Dis- 
trict, and indirectly about a dozen States. Mr. Wade Ellis 
is probably right in saying that the decree will have pro- 
founder effects than any handed down by the Court in a 
generation. It may be added that, regrettable as the de- 
cision is, it is hard to see how, on the facts presented, any 
other could have been reached. 

The opinion of the Court was read by Associate Justice 
Sutherland, the Chief Justice, with Associate Justices San- 
ford and Holmes dissenting. As Associate Justice 
Brandeis, who did not sit, would probably have voted with 
the minority, the decision is, practically, another five to 
four decision. It is based on the principle that the legis- 
lature cannot pass a law impairing or destroying freedom 
of contract. According to Justice Sutherland, the act 
is simply and exclusively a price-fixing law, confined to adult wom- 
en who are legally as capable of contracting for themselves as 
men. It forbids two parties, having lawful canacity, under pen- 
alties to the employer, to contract freely with one another in 
respect of the price for which one shall render service to the other 
in a purely private employment, where both are willing, perhaps 
anxious, to agree, even though the consequence may be to oblige 
the one to surrender a desirable engagement, and the other to dis- 
pense. with the services of a desirable employe. 

\ purely legalistic concept of the relations between em- 
ployer and employe is reflected in the following paragraph: 

The price fixed by the board need have no relation to the capacity 
or earning power of the employe, the number of hours which may 
happen to constitute the day’s work, the character of the place 
where the work is done, or the circumstances or the surroundings 
of the employment; and while it has no other basis to support its 
validity than the assumed necessities of the employe, it takes no ac- 
count of any independent resources she may have. It is based 
wholly on the opinion of the members of the board and their ad- 
visers, perhaps an average of their opinion, if they did not precisely 
agree, as to what will be necessary to provide a living wage for a 
woman, keep her in health, and preserve her morals. 

It would not be difficult to frame a retort to this opinion. 
But it may be pointed out that the paragraph does not 
really attack the principle of the minimum-wage law. It 
simply criticises what may be done by the board which ad- 
ministers it. The opinion continues: 

The feature of this statute which, perhaps, more than any other 
puts upon it the stamp of invalidity, is that it exacts from the 
employer an arbitrary payment for a purpose and upon a basis hav- 
ing no casual connection with his business, or the contract, or the 
work, which the employe engages to do. The declared basis is not 
the value of the service rendered, but the extraneous circumstance 
that the employe needs to get a prescribed sum of money to in- 
sure her subsistence, health, and morals. (Italics inserted.) 

Are the circumstances noted by the Court, really “ ex- 
traneous ” to the relation of employer and employe? 
Some citations from the Encyclical of Leo XIII on the 
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Condition of the Working Classes may help to clarify 
our views. The Pope points out that we may consider 
the toil of the laborer either as something personal to the 
man himself, a kind of “ personal attribute,” or as some- 
thing necessary. If labor were personal merely, a man 
would be free to work or not to work, to work for a small 
recompense, or a large one, or for none at all. But it 
cannot be merely personal, observes the Pontiff; it is some- 
thing that is necessary, “ and this makes all the difference.” 
Since man is bound to preserve his life, he has a right to 
procure what is necessary for life, and to do this, he has 
“no other way than through work and wages.” The re- 
lation of employer and employe cannot, in the Christian 
scheme of morality, be merely the relation which exists 
between buyer and seller. Labor is not simply a com- 
modity, like a lump of butter or a ton of coal; it is that 
which man gives in return for a sustenance befitting a 
human being. 

... The labor of the workingman is not only his personal at- 
tribute, but it is necessary; and this makes all the difference. The 
preservation of life is the bounden duty of one and all, and to be 
wanting therein is a crime. It follows that each one has a right 


to procure what is required in order to live; and the poor can pro- 
cure it in no other way than through work and wages. 


The Pontiff does not lay down the manner in which em- 
ployers are bound to cooperate with the worker ; neverthe- 
less it is clear that no Catholic may consistently with 
Catholic teaching, hold the principle that the labor of the 
workingman is something to be bought and sold as any 
other commodity in the market. What is important here is 
to note the principles which the Pontiff proclaims. 

Let it then be taken for granted that workman and employer 
should, as a rule, make free agreements, and in particular should 
agree freely as to wages... . 


then comes the famous paragraph, for quoting which many 
a priest has been dubbed a “ Socialist ”! 

nevertheless, there underlies a dictate of natural justice more im- 
perious and ancient than any bargain between man and man, 
namely, that remuneration ought to be sufficient to support a frugal 
and well-behaved wage-earner. If through necessity or fear of a 
worse evil the workman accept harder conditfons, because an em- 
ployer or contractor will afford him no better, he is made the 
victim of force and injustice. 

Justice Sutherland, it would seem, asserts that whatever 
may be said of the abstract order, the legislature cannot 
force the employer, here and now, to pay a living wage. 
He admits “the ethical right of every worker, man or 
woman, to a living wage,” but if I understand him, he 
holds that this right cannot be enforced at law. “ The 
fallacy of the proposed method of obtaining it,” he writes, 
that is, through the District of Columbia act, “is that it 
assumes that every employer is bound to furnish it.” If 
the employer does not, it may be asked, who will? No 
worker asks for merely the right to a living-wage. That, 
by concession, he has. What he now desires, and under 
the present economic structure of society may legitimately 
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demand, is that this right be enforced, by private authority, 
if possible, and if not, by the State. 

It may be possible to frame a minimum-wage statute 
that will pass the. scrutiny of the Court; the societies at 
whose instance Congress passed the act now rejected, are 
now at work upon a new bill. It is assuredly the duty of 
the State to protect the citizen in those things in which he 
cannot well protect himself. That the worker needs the 
aid of the State in effecting such a readjustment of social 
and economic conditions as will enable him to secure a liv- 
ing and a saving wage, is a proposition which few today 
will deny. Paut L. Briakety, S.J. 


Note and Comment 
Negro Universities 
and Colleges 

HE second report on Negro universities and colleges, 
which was lately issued by W. T. B. Williams, the 
field director of the John F. Slater Fund, mentions 18 
institutions with the title of university and 15 with 
that of college.- Of the latter 11 are in Southern States 
and 4 in Northern States and the District of Columbia. 
Of the various institutions 1 is supported by the Federal 
Government, 3 are owned and supported by States with 
the aid of the Federal Government, 9 are owned and sup- 
ported mainly by Negroes, 2 are owned by Negroes but 
supported largely by State appropriations and 18 are 
supported mainly by Northern “ philanthropy.” In the 
33 schools there are 269 white and 715 colored teachers. 
The proportion of the colored teachers is however in- 
creasing steadily. There has been a remarkable growth 
also in the number of students, of whom 3,264 are of 
college grade, 6,555 are high school pupils and 4,486 in 
elementary grades. Many desirable improvements have 
moreover been made in equipment and in the amount and 

quality of the work accomplished in these institutions. 





American 

Fire Losses 

T would seem that the present generation in the United 

States is committed to burning rather than to building 

up our country. Such is the conclusion arrived at by the 

National.Board of Fire Undefwriters in view of the fact 

that in three years fire destruction in America has in- 

creased forty per cent. The figures for 1921, which have 

just been computed, come uncomfortably close to half a 
billion of dollars. 

In 1921, the sum of $495,406,012, or nearly a half billion dollars’ 
worth of property, went curling up in smoke. Diverted into con- 
structive channels, this money, wantonly flung away in a single 
year, would have built no fewer than 2,477 commodious hospitals, 
at an individual cost of $200,000. Every three and one-half hours, 
on the average, sufficient wealth is destroyed by fire to erect one 
of these institutions; for the present burning rate in America 
averages $16 a second! 


The fire underwriters hold it to be beyond dispute that 
seventy-five per cent. of the losses thus entailed might 
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have been prevented by reasonable caution. Somewhat to 
relieve their righteous indignation at this thought they re- 
fer to the “ Bceotian stupidity of a considerable part of the 
American public.” That should take effect. We can 
appreciate what they mean when we see at the head of 
recorded losses for 1921 no less than $25,992,033 set down 
to the cause listed as “‘ matches—smoking.” 





K. of C. to Challenge 
False Charges 
LANDEROUS charges concerning the application of 
the K. of C. war fund have persistently been made 
by persons denominating themselves Christians. Every- 
thing has been done in certain quarters to spread these 
libels. Supreme Knight James A. Flaherty has in con- 
sequefice found himself compelled to issue the following 
declaration : 

The Knights of Columbus will hold to strict accountability any 
person uttering a statement which challenges the organization’s 
integrity. Anybody, no matter what dignified position he may 
hold, who declares that the K. of C. has diverted its war fund 
from the purpose for which it was given, the welfare of service 
men and former service men of all denominations, is either 
ignorantly mistaken or a malicious liar. From first to last the 
K. of C. war fund has been devoted to service men and veterans, 
and is being devoted to them now in educational and hospitaliza- 
tion work. Christian charity will not tolerate defamation. We 
shall call to public account those who challenge our probity. 

This announcement was doubtless called forth at the 
present moment by the statements concerning the Knights 
of Columbus made recently by two bishops of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Conference. . 





Infant Mortality and 

Mothers’ Employment 

HE evidence on the industrial employment of moth- 

ers, accumulated in a field study made at Baltimore 

by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 

of Labor, indicates that the mother’s employment away 

from home either during the months immediately preced- 

ing her confinement or during the infant’s first year of 
life is detrimental to the infant’s health. 

Of the births to these mothers 6.7 per cent were stillbirths, as 
compared with only 3 per cent of the births to mothers not em- 
ployed. Of the live births to mothers employed away from home 
6.2 per cent were premature, as compared with 5.7 per cent of 
those to mothers not so employed. The mortality rate during 
the first month of life was 77.3 per 1,000 among the babies of 
mothers employed away from home, or nearly twice the rate, 
39.9, among the babies of mothers who were not so employed; 
and the mortality rate from causes peculiar to early infancy among 
babies of mothers employed away from home was 57, as com- 
pared with a rate of 37.2 among babies of mothers not so em- 
ployed. 

The low earnings of the father were given as the prin- 
cipal reason for the employment of the mother. Thus 
in families in which the father earned less than $450 the 
percentage of mothers employed away from home during 
pregnancy was 29.2, while only 1.2 per cent of the moth- 
ers in families where the father’s earnings were $1,250 
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or over were so employed at that period. The contrast 
is equally striking in the case of employment following 
the birth. This is but one of many instances in which 
we have called attention to the high infant mortality in 
our low income groups. 





Advance of Catholicism 
in England 
HE Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, Provincial of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans, who is to lecture in New York, 
under the auspices of the National Catholic Converts 
League, on the “ Advance of Catholicism in England,” 
has forwarded some interesting statistics upon this sub- 
ject. They show that the number of converts in Eng- 
land during 1922 was 11,621. A slight decrease may be 
noted in the number of priests, which in 1922 was 3,962 
and at present is given as 3,935. This is one of the be- 
lated results of the conscription years, when the semi- 
naries could not receive their normal quota of students. 
On the other hand there has been a growth in the num- 
ber of churches, from 1,933 to 1,948 and of children in 
the parish schools, from 316,917 in 1922 to 319,308 in 
1923. The statistics of Catholic marriages are given 
respectively for the years 1911 and 1919 as 12,002 and 
19,078. This illustrates the steadiness of the increase 
that has gradually taken place. The estimated Catholic 
population of England and Wales in 1923 is 1,965,787 
out of a total population of 38,035,094. It is very inter- 
esting to note that England and New York are accredited 
at the present moment with almost the same number 
of Catholics: England, 1,965,787 and New York, 1,943,- 
730. The lecture of the eloquent Dominican Provincial, 
dealing with the circumstances under which our English 
brethren in the Faith have made their progress, will be 
interesting and enlightening to American Catholics. It 
is to be given on April 22, in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Hotel Plaza, New York. 





States Prohibiting 
Fraternities and Sororities 
STATEMENT issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education gives a list of eighteen States in which 
fraternities and sororities are prohibited in the high 
schools. The States in question are : California, Colorado, 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Vermont and Washington. In most in- 
stances the district school boards are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the local schools free of such or- 
ganizations and may punish by expulsion or refusal of 
graduation any pupils who neglect these ordinances. The 
Bureau further calls attention to the action taken by the 
school officials of Oakland, Cal. 
In a statement signed by the principals of the five high schools 


of Oakland and approved by Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, the 
parents of high school pupils were warned of the evil influences 
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exercised by secret societies and sororities, and were asked to aid 
the school authorities in suppressing all such organizations. 

Referring to “ improper conduct ” or “ acts of indiscre- 
tion” on the part of public high school girls, Senator 
Wenner recently declared before the Ohio Senate Com- 
mittee on Common Schools: “I have traveled all over this 
country as a lecturer, and everywhere I am asked the same 
question by educators. How can they deal with this prob- 
lem?” It is on the charge of insubordination rathe~ than 
of immorality, however, that the above organizations have 
ordinarily been condemned, although flagrant instances of 
immorality are also to be noted. 





Our Readers’ 
Charities 

EADERS of America will be greatly interested in 

the report made by Mrs. W. S. Keppler, delegate 

of the German Catholic Women’s Union, regarding the 
charities they have distributed through her mediation. 
We can make but a few extracts here. Part of the money 
went to Father Victor Hugger, S.J., in care of poor 
teachers in Munich, many of whom have been found in 
a starving condition. In his letter Father Hugger says: 

The poverty and suffering of our people are daily assuming more 
terrible forms and greater proportions. With dread we ask our- 
selves: “ What will the next month bring?” An ordinary meal 
cost 2,000 marks, a loaf of bread 2,000, a pound of butter 6,000 
and a pair of shoes 100,000 marks. With the generous amount 
of money received from you I will be able to relieve much 
anguish. 

Similar acknowledgments come from the St. Marien 
Hospital at Cologne, with its many tuberculosis Sisters, 
from a convent at Frankfurt, in extreme destitution, and 
from the Ursulines at Berlin, whose Mother Superior 
writes : 


During and since the war they have not had the necessary food. 
Milk has not been on our table for the last seven years, except 
for an occasional very high feast day, when we might obtain six 
quarts of milk to pour in the breakfast coffee for one hundred 
participants. At present everything is so expensive that we can- 
not afford to buy anything to strengthen our Sisters. We hav: 
eleven bed-ridden Sisters and six others have the grippe. 


Since there are only sixty-five Sisters in the Com- 
munity at present this means that every fourth Sister is 
bed-ridden or otherwise incapacitated. Letters of thanks 
from the Catholic Women’s Councils in Werl, Westpuialia 
and Munich, tell how their workers are “ daily growing 
more and more emaciated for want of nourishing food,” 
and the members are falling off because they cannot pay 
their dues. Then there is the cry of joy from the thou- 
sands of babies and_small children in Wiirttemberg, for 
whom something at least could be done. We hope that 
our readers will continue to send in to us their generous 
donations for Mrs. W. S. Keppler. Their charities could 
not be dispensed in a better way. “ We are so grateful 
for every gift,” writes Bishop Keppler, “and the 
recipients join me in raising their hands to heaven to call 
down God’s choicest blessings on those who are aiding us 
in our great need.” 
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